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FOUR OUTSTANDING COLLECTIONS 
OPEN FOR INSPECTION 


In addition to the largest depository of Missouri records in the world 
and its well-known library and reference facilities on Missouriana, the State 
Historical Society of Missouri has four outstanding collections open for in- 
spection in the Society’s rooms in the University of Missouri library butid- 
ing in Columbia. All members of the Society and their friends and the 
general public are invited to see these collections when they are in 
Columbia: 


THE GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM ART COLLECTION 


The George Caleb Bingham Art Collection is headed by “Order No. 11” 
or “Martial Law,” Missouri’s most famous historical painting. This canvas 
is a vivid portrayal of the cruelties of General Thomas Ewing’s order de- 
populating a section of western Missouri during the Civil War to rid the 
area of bushwhackers. Other Bingham paintings in the collection include 
portraits of James Shannon, John Woods Harris, and Vinnie Ream Hoxie, 
and two genre paintings called “Watching The Cargo” or “Lighter Re- 
lieving A Steamboat Aground” and “Scene on the Ohio.” “Order No. 11” 
now hangs in the Society’s reading room. 


THE DANIEL R. FITZPATRICK COLLECTION 


The Daniel R. Fitzpatrick Collection of cartoon drawings for the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch includes 1,332 original sketches by the internationally 
famous editorial cartoonist. The cartoons cover the period from 1917 to 
1945. Thy are mainly in the field of Missouriana with a number relating 
to national and international affairs. Mr. Fitpatrick’s work, which has 
been displayed in one-man shows in domestic and foreign museums, has 
been awarded numerous prizes including the Pulitzer prize of 1926. The 
collection was given to the Society by Mr. Fitzpatrick. 


THE J. CHRISTIAN BAY COLLECTION 


The J. Christian Bay Collection, one of the rare selected libraries of 
Middle Western Americana in the United States, consists of more than 
3,800 items of information fundamental in the history and literature in 
America’s great “Middle Border.” The collection is a unit of historical 
information on this part of the United States. Named in honor of its 
creator, J. Christian Bay, librarian emeritus of the John Crerar Library of 
Chicago and an outstanding scholar and bibliographer, the Bay Collection 
is housed in a special rare book room. 


THE THOMAS HART BENTON GALLERY 


The Thomas Hart Benton Gallery of historic art includes The Year of 
Peril series of paintings: eight historical canvases of 1942, painted by the 
Missouri artist, Thomas Hart Benton. Another closely associated Benton 
painting, entitled “The Negro Soldier” and painted at the same time as 
The Year of Peril series, is also on display in the Benton Gallery. The 
paintings were first used by the government of the United States in propa- 
ganda work in the form of reproductions distributed overseas. The Year 
of Peril paintings were presented to the Society by the Abbott Labora- 
tories and Mr. Benton presented “The Negro Soldier” canvas to the 
Society. 
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SPECIAL ACQUISITIONS OF THE SOCIETY* 


GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM’S Thomas Jefferson 
BY MR. AND MRS. IRA B. MCLAUGHLIN 


ANNOUNCED BY ALLEN MCREYNOLDS** 


Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen : 


When I became a member of the Missouri Senate in 1934, 
the senior member of that body in point of service was Senator 
Michael E. Casey of Kansas City. He was also the senior of the 
famous trinity of Casey, Kinney, and Brogan, who exercised a 
large legislative influence in their day and time. Senator Casey 
was a born conservative. There were those who termed him a 
reactionary. It was often said, and I think with truth, that 
during his time of service in the Missouri Senate, Casey saved 
the state more money than any other single member of the Mis- 
souri Senate. This was true because Senator Casey had little 
sympathy with the inclination to write new laws and authorize 
large state expenditures. While I did not always agree with 
the distinguished senator from Kansas City, our personal rela- 
tions were cordial and always pleasant. 

During my acquaintance with him, I occasionally visited his 
office in the Scarritt building in Kansas City. Aside from Sena- 
tor Casey himself, the principal item of interest in his office was 
a handsome portrait of Thomas Jefferson which hung over his 
desk. At the time of my first visit, I remarked upon this por- 
trait. He told me that it hung in the old Missouri capitol build- 
ing which was destroyed by fire in 1911, that it was badly dam- 
aged by fire, that he rescued the portrait, that it was regarded 
worthless, that he had it cleaned, restored, and reframed after 
the fire. The portrait itself was after the school of Gilbert Stuart 


*The three special acquisitions of the Society were announced follow- 
ing the annual luncheon on November 4, 1949. 

**ALLEN MCREYNOLDS, a native Missourian, is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. He was elected to the state senate in 1934 and 1938 and 
in 1940 was a candidate for the Democratic nomination for governor. He 
is a past president of the State Historical Society of Missouri, is president 
of the board of curators of the University of Missouri, and is also a lawyer 
in Carthage, Missouri. 
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who painted the portrait of many notables during the early days 
of the republic. 

During the years of his maturity, Senator Casey lived a 
political life. Thomas Jefferson was his patron saint. Senator 
Casey not only believed in but practiced Jefferson’s precept that 
the best government was the one which governed the least. 
During his legislative career, Senator Casey always opposed 
legislation that looked toward government regulation and the in- 
terference of government officials with the freedom of private 
citizens. It was appropriate that Jefferson’s portrait occupied 
a conspicuous place in Senator Casey’s office. 

I was in Kansas City on June 15, 1949. The morning Kan- 
sas City Times carried the story of Senator Casey’s death the 
day before. As soon as possible, I drove to his apartment on 
Gladstone Boulevard to tender my respects to members of his 
family. I did not find anyone there. I confess that I also was 
very much interested in the Jefferson portrait, having in mind 
the possibility of obtaining it for the State Historical Society. 
I was unable to contact any of the members of the Casey family 
but by sheer good fortune, I met Judge Leslie Welch of the 
probate court of Jackson County. I knew that Casey’s affairs 
would soon reach the probate court. I told Judge Welch the 
story of the Jefferson portrait, of my interest in procuring it for 
the Society and my inability to make contact with the Casey 
family. He suggested that he would see Senator Casey’s brother 
shortly concerning the estate, that he would ascertain the where- 
abouts of the portrait and the possibility of obtaining it for the 
Society. Ata later date, Judge Welch informed me that Sena- 
tor Casey had presented the portrait to his friend, Honorable Ira 
B. McLaughlin, a prominent and well-known Kansas City law- 
yer. On inquiry, I learned that Mr. McLaughlin had been com- 
pelled to give up active practice on account of his health. I con- 
tacted Mr. McLaughlin and he told me that the portrait was in 
the temporary care of a friend, Mr. Cameron, with whom he left 
it because he had no proper place to house it after he surrendered 
his office in the Scarritt building. Together we viewed the por- 
trait. I told him about my desire to obtain it for the State His- 
torical Society and appealed to his generosity to make it avail- 
able to us. He expressed some reluctance on account of a very 
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high personal regard he had for Senator Casey and on account 
of the further fact that Senator Casey had presented the portrait 
to him. Mr. McLaughlin said, however, that the value it might 
have for the State Historical Society and the people of Missouri 
outweighed his personal feelings and that he was disposed to let 
us have the portrait. I then arranged for Mr. Shoemaker to 
come to Kansas City where we met Mr. McLaughlin. The por- 
trait was removed to the Nelson Art Gallery to be cleaned and 
rehabilitated. 

In the meantime, I had advised Mr. Shoemaker of the 
possibility of obtaining the Jefferson portrait from the old capitol 
building, expressing the opinion that aside from its historical 
value, it was a portrait of more than ordinary merit. Mr. Shoe- 
maker at once directed his research staff to make an investiga- 
tion concerning the decorations in the old capitol building. This 
building was first constructed about 1840 and remodeled ex- 
tensively in 1887-1888. An examination of the legislative record 
of the period revealed that the legislature had commissioned the 
famous Missouri artist George Caleb Bingham to paint certain 
portraits to be used for decorations in the capitol building ; among 
them, a portrait of Thomas Jefferson. An examination of the 
correspondence between George Caleb Bingham and James S. 
Rollins disclosed Bingham’s visiting Washington, Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston in preparation for the discharge of his 
commission to decorate the state capitol. His letters tell of his 
study of the portraits of Jefferson as painted by the contemporary 
artists of the post-Revolutionary period. In addition to this 
documentary evidence, Mr. Shoemaker was able to obtain a 
photograph of the old senate chamber which showed a full length 
picture of Jefferson on one side of the dais in the senate chamber. 
It was difficult to identify the Casey portrait with the full length 
picture of Jefferson shown in the senate chamber photograph. 

We were fortunate to have the assistance of Mr. James 
Roth who had previously rehabilitated Order No. 11 for the So- 
ciety. Mr. Roth cleaned the portrait, relined it, and reframed it 
and is responsible for its present handsome appearance. In con- 
nection with the portrait, Mr. Roth, writing to Mr. Shoemaker, 
says, “In regard to the Jefferson portrait, Mr. Gardner (director 
of the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art) and I have been 
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looking into the matter . . . we feel it must be a copy made by 
Bingham and is either a fragment of the large painting executed 
for the capitol, or it could well be the copy he made of the Phila- 
delphia portrait . . . with what documentary evidence I have seen 
and the technical aspects of the painting itself, I am of the opinion 
that it is a copy of the Stuart executed by Bingham.” Mr. Gard- 
ner, in a letter to Mr. Shoemaker, says, “James Roth has dis- 
cussed with me the problem of the attribution of the fine Jeffer- 
son head he has been cleaning. It is a most interesting one and 
we see no reason why it could not be the early head that Bing- 
ham painted as a guide for his later full length portrait. We all 
feel that the portrait is unquestionably a Bingham.” 

It is a pleasure for me to be able to announce the acquisition 
of this portrait by the Society. In making this announcement, I 
desire to make certain acknowledgements. First, to that rugged 
old statesman, Senator Michael E. Casey of Kansas City who 
rescued the portrait from the flames which completely destroyed 
the capitol building in 1911. Second, to the kindly generosity 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ira B. McLaughlin, who recognized the im- 
portance of the public claim to this historical work of art and 
were willing to waive their personal claims to the portrait. In 
hanging it upon the walls of the library of the Society, we add 
to our already valuable collection of Bingham’s paintings. We 
recognize the important historical value of the portrait. It re- 
flects the character of the decorations of Missouri’s second capi- 
tol and affords us an excellent copy of Gilbert Stuart’s famous 
portrait. To those who have been instrumental in making all 
of this possible, I express the appreciation and gratitude of the 
Society. 


AUGUSTUS G. BELLER’S A View of Weston, Missouri 
BY MR. AND MRS. J. W. DIVINA 


ANNOUNCED BY JAMES ROTH* 


Augustus G. Beller is a new find among the regional paint- 
ers of Missouri of the nineteenth century. He is not completely 


*JAMES ROTH is the official resident restorer of the William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City, Missouri. He has cleaned, relined, re- 
stored, and framed the canvas preparatory to hanging in the Society’s 
rooms. 
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unknown for his achievements but certainly is deserving of more 
investigation as a painter. 

We find the following biographical account of the man in 
the Annals of Platte County, Missouri, by W. M. Paxton 
(1897): “Augustus G. Beller, b. in Baden Feb. 14, 1830; came 
with his mother to Weston in 1846; learned the blacksmith trade. 
Married Dec. 1, 1851, Melville Cummins, dr. of Eli G., b. in 
1831. When the war broke out Mr. Beller cast his fortunes 
on the side of the Union, and did good work for the cause. He 
studied law and was admitted to the bar Sept. 9, 1862. Started 
the Border Times Feb. 13, 1864, and continued it until July, 
1871. July 3, 1865, he received the appointment of probate 
judge of Platte. April 20, 1869, he was appointed postmaster 
of Weston. April 1, 1863, he was chosen mayor of Weston. 
The Border Times is a monument to his loyalty. His political 
life has been consistent. He had the courage to condemn slavery 
when danger, as well as contumely, assailed him. His denuncia- 
tion of secession, his condemnation of the South, were bold and 
defiant. He never hesitated nor temporized in his defense of 
the Union, though traduced, spurned, and scorned by his enemies. 
His life exhibited a moral courage unequalled by any anti-slavery 
man of the county. 

“Mr. Beller never practiced law. For some years he was 
mail agent on the C.R.L&P. Railway. But of late years he has 
devoted his life to the Baptist ministry. He has boldly advo- 
cated prohibition. He is a zealot in every moral or religious 
cause. He is kind and liberal in his sentiments, and no narrow 
sectarian view forbids him to labor with others. Platte County 
owes him a debt of gratitude, for had he not stayed the impetuous 
Southern sentiment of our people, they might have suffered from 
fire and sword. His outspoken loyalty was our shield.” 

I think we can see from this account that here was a man 
of forceful character. He was a blacksmith, lawyer, probate 
judge, postmaster, editor, poet, and minister. A man of strong 
convictions and unafraid to speak his mind at a time when this 


1History of Clay and Platte Counties, Missouri (St. Louis, National 
Historical Company, 1885), pp. 1044-1045 gives the date of Beller’s birth as 
1834 and states that in 1841 he came to Buchanan County, Missouri, with 
his parents. His wife’s name is given as Melville Commins. 
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great border state was torn with the issues of the great conflict 
and feelings were high. It took no little fortitude for a man to 
express his opinions in those days. 

Strangely enough, with all these accounts of the man there 
is no mention of him as an artist. Certainly, as evidenced here, 
this was not one of his minor talents. This painting is the only 
one I know of, but without a doubt such a proficient painter has 
done many more. I say then, he is a man to be investigated. 
More of his works must exist and the quality and charm of this 
painting should add impetous to the search. How interesting 
it would be to find pictures commenting on the political issues 
of his time such as we have from Bingham. 

A View of Weston, Missouri is an important historical docu- 
ment. Only through paintings of this type do we have preserved 
a graphic record of the towns, people, and activities of nineteenth 
century America. The painters who traveled the Missouri and 
Mississippi waterways have left us a most important piece of re- 
porting on the teeming life of this great period of western expan- 
sion and commerce. The recent exhibition of the “Mississippi 
Panorama” assembled by the City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
which included A View of Weston, Missouri, makes us realize 
the place these paintings take in the records of history. It was 
the advent of photography that put an end to this most inter- 
esting kind of reporting. 

Such paintings, however, go much further than mere his- 
torical documents. They are, after all, the real tradition of 
American painting and have a most important place in American 
art. They have been called primitives, folk art, or regional 
paintings. The fact is they were made with great honesty and 
simplicity for the use and needs of their time. The painters 
were, for the most part, self-taught, therefore uninfluenced by 
European methods and styles. In many ways they are far more 
American than the Wests, Stuarts, and Sullys. These fashion- 
able painters received their training abroad and painted in the 
manner of British painters of the day. Their works were mostly 
portraits of the fashionable or important people, or allegorical 
compositions in the European manner. 

The regional paintings, on the other hand, are simple, hon- 
est efforts of expression, or to picture what these men considered 
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interesting or significant in their everyday life and to satisfy a 
need in society. After all, all great art is created from such a 
point of view. More and more these paintings are being recog- 
nized in the field of fine arts as the roots of a truly native Ameri- 
can school. 

It is indeed a pleasure and privilege for me, on behalf of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Divina of Weston, to place this painting, 
A View of Weston, Missouri by Augustus G. Beller, into the 
hands of the State Historical Society of Missouri for its safe- 
keeping and preservation. 


THE BISHOP W. F. MCMURRY Missouriana COLLECTION 
BY MRS. MCMURRY, MRS. WILLIAM A. BLOOM, AND THE 


LATE MISS CLAUDIA MCMURRY 


ANNOUNCED BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER 


The part taken by the individual in the preservation of our 
contributions to civilization is perhaps as ienpostnnt as his contri- 
butions to industry or war. 

When Sir Hans Sloane’s bequest of his library founded 
the British Museum in 1753 he made a contribution as im- 
portant as that of the great English admiral, Lord Nelson, for 
he established the greatest collection of records in the world. 
When the non-conformist, thirty-seven year old minister, John 
Harvard, recently arrived from England, endowed Harvard 
College at New Towne in 1638, in money and in a library of 
329 titles, he virtually founded one of the greatest scholastic in- 
stitutions in the Western Hemisphere, Harvard University at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. And when James Smithson, an- 
other Englishman, by bequest left a legacy of a half million 
dollars to found, at Washington, D. C., an establishment for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge, he provided for the found- 
ing in 1846 of one of America’s greatest cultural and scientific 
institutions, the Smithsonian Institution, today the National Mu- 
seum of the United States. 

Many similar examples could be mentioned revealing the 
importance and the permanence of the contributions made by 
the individual. 
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This is quite apparent in the collections of the State His- 
torical Society of Missouri. Without the fine cooperation of in- 
dividual donors and individual taxpayers, the State Historical 
Society of Missouri would not today have such priceless treas- 
ures, to mention only several, as the Abiel Leonard Manuscript 
Collection, donated by members of the Leonard family of Fay- 
ette; the James S. Rollins Manuscript Collection, donated by 
the Rollins family of Columbia; and the great Sampson Collec- 
tion of Missouriana, which came to the Society by donation and 
business contract with my predecessor, F. A. Sampson of Se- 
dalia. And, there is the J. Christian Bay Collection of Middle 
Western Americana, one of the rarest of its kind in America, 
ninety per cent gift and ten per cent purchase; the Benton and 
Fitzpatrick Art Collections, one hundred per cent gift of their 
creators; and the Bingham Art Collection, part gift and part 
purchase. _ 

Notwithstanding the generosity of the State of Missouri in 
supporting by appropriations the library, collections, and serv- 
ices of the State Historical Society of Missouri, it is well within 
the bounds of factual statement to remark that the total appro- 
priations made the Society would not permit the duplication of 
the gifts presented to the Society during its fifty-one years. 

We now have another valuable donation by citizens of the. 
little city of Fayette, which has signs on the public highway, ap- 
propriate signs, that it is “The City of Ideals.” This is the 
Bishop W. F. McMurry Missouriana Collection of 335 religious 
items selected from the library of the late Bishop William Flet- 
cher McMurry of Fayette. The collection includes such rare 
book constellations as a set of 121 volumes of the Disciplines of 
the Methodist Church from 1784 to 1944, 37 volumes of the 
History of the Disciplines, and 44 Methodist Hymnals dating 
from 1813 to 1878. The gift comes to the Society from Mrs. 
McMurry and Mrs. W. A. Bloom of Fayette and the late Miss 
Claudia McMurry. 

Last spring the Society was asked to send a representative 
to examine the library of Bishop McMurry. I accepted this 
invitation and made several visits to the home of Mrs. McMurry 
and her daughters. The library was quite large and contained 
an unusual number of rare items relating to the religious his- 
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tory of Missouri and the Mississippi Valley. These had, in 
fact, been the prized portion of the library and represented dec- 
ades of careful collecting. It had also been the portion nearest 
to the heart of Miss Claudia, who had assisted her father in 
gathering the books from friends and dealers over the nation. 
Also unusual for a private library was a complete card index 
of the title page of all the books in the library, which had been 
compiled and written in longhand by Mrs. Bloom. The library 
revealed the cooperation of all the members of a family as well 
as the inspiration and industry of a purposed collector. And 
a word here on Bishop McMurry may be revealing in this 
connection. 

Born on a farm in Shelby County on June 29, 1864, Bishop 
McMurry was by birth, rearing, education, and career a prod- 
uct of Missouri. He was licensed to preach in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, in 1885 and subsequently held pastor- 
ates in St. Joseph, Macon, Richmond, and St. Louis. He di- 
rected church extension work twelve years from its headquarters 
in Louisville, Kentucky, and was elected a bishop in 1918. He 
became president of Central College at Fayette in 1924 and re- 
signed in 1930. He died in St. Louis, January 17, 1934. 

His position in the Methodist church was one of great and 
long continued responsibility. It was probably due to this fact 
that he leaned more and more on his great religious library from 
which he drew both authority as well as inspiration for counsel 
to give and decisions to make. To enumerate several duties: 
president of the Board of Finance of the M.E. Church, South, 
St. Louis, member of the Board of Church Extension of the 
M.E. Church, South, Louisville, member of the Joint Commis- 
sion on Unification of the M.E. Church, South, and the M.E. 
Church, and member of the General Conference Commission to 
write the constitution of the M.E. Church, South. 

It was a privilege to handle the hundreds of books in the 
library of such a man of culture and ability and to note both 
his breadth of choices and his concentration on first choice, the 
history and records of his church. Although the 335 volumes 
finally selected were but a fraction of the library offered to the 
Society they embraced Bishop McMurry’s first choice. Nearly 
forty years ago, the Society accepted a similar collection on 
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Missouri Baptists from that remarkable collector.and local his- 
torian of Northwest Missouri, William McClung Paxton of 
Platte City, Missouri. The recent one on Missouri Methodists 
marks another addition to the priceless records of our people 
from which not only accuracy, wisdom, and pride of achievement 
may flow but modesty as well, for who can open one of the 
little Hymnals of 1813 or 1833 which was once held before the 
light of fireplace in frontier cabin in the Boone’s Lick Country 
or the broad Ozark highlands and not feel humble in cathedral, 
college, or capitol. 

It is now my privilege on behalf of Mzs. McMurry, Mrs. 
W. A. Bloom, and the late Miss Claudia McMurry to present 
this generous gift to the State Historical Society of Missouri 
and, as secretary of the Society, it is my very great pleasure to 
formally accept it. Mrs. McMurry is unable to be our guest 
today but Mrs. Bloom is present as the representative of the 
McMurry family and as the especial guest of the Society. It 
would give all of us great pleasure if Mrs. Bloom would rise 
to receive our very sincere thanks, which the Society extends 
to her and her mother, Mrs. McMurry. 
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AWARDS OF MERIT GRANTED* 


TO THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MISSOURI 
BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR STATE AND LOCAL HISTORY 


ANNOUNCED BY WILLIAM SOUTHERN, yr.* 


Of course we all know in Missouri that we have the best 
State Historical Society in the United States and the best secre- 
tary and we are always pleased when other states recognize this 
fact. 

The American Association for State and Local History at 
a meeting held in Burlington, Vermont, September 14, 1949, 
unanimously granted the State Historical Society of Missouri 
an Award of Merit for State and Local History. 

Secretary Shoemaker has received a letter signed by Al- 
bert Corey, chairman of the committee of awards, and an en- 
graved certificate which will hang in the office of the Society 
for all to see. 

The letter which accompanied the certificate is from the 
State Educational Department at Albany, New York, Division 
of Archives and History. Dr. Corey who signs the letter offi- 
cially is state historian of New York and head of the Division 
of Archives and History. The citation is signed by S. K. Ste- 
vens of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and Dr. Corey and reads: 


AWARD OF MERIT 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR STATE AND LOCAL HISTORY 
TO THE 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MISSOURI, COLUMBIA 


For completion of a dynamic program of popular dissemination of 
Missouri’s history; for building local historical societies; for increasing 
membership to a point of surpassing every other historical society in the 
United States; for celebrating 50 years of splendid progress; and for 


*The two awards were announced following the annual luncheon of 
the Society on November 4, 1949. 

WILLIAM SOUTHERN, JR., a former president of the State Historical So- 
ciety of Missouri and a permanent trustee, is the editor of the Independence 
Examiner. 
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publishing a history of this semi-centennial period written by the man 
who, more than any other single individual, represents the progressive 
development of this society, Floyd C. Shoemaker. 


Voted at the annual meeting of the Association 
in Burlington on September 14, 1949 


S. K. STEVENS, PRESIDENT 
ALBERT B. COREY, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON AWARDS 


TO THE Kansas City Star aND Times 
BY THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MISSOURI 


ANNOUNCED BY L. M. WHITE* 


It is my privilege today to present an innovation in the long 
and honored history of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
This has not been the result of hurried judgment but a question 
seriously considered for several years and to delay the award 
longer would be indeed unpardonable. 

As a newspaperman it affords me more than passing pleas- 
ure to recognize the outstanding contribution to the history of 
Missouri of one of the state’s leading newspapers, the Kansas 
City Star and Times, a publication that ranks among the great 
newspapers of the nation and world. 


On its editorial page and Sunday feature sections there 
appear regularly historical articles concerning Missouri’s past. 
Their factual integrity indicates careful research and apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the subject. They are written attrac- 
tively and in a style that appeals not only to the lover of history 
and Missouriana but also to those who read as they run and 
whose interest in the past is almost lost in matters of the mo- 
ment and anticipation of the future. 

The award is timely and well merited and I am particularly 
happy that I am presenting it because the official representative 
of the Star, who is here to accept it, is not only a personal friend 
but one who has contributed largely toward making it possible 
to present the certificate of merit to the Star—Chester A. Brad- 
ley, Missouri Editor of the Star. The award reads as follows: 


%., MITCHELL WHITE, a trustee of the State Historical Society, is the 
editor of the Mexico Evening Ledger. 
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STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MISSOURI 
Columbia 


NEWSPAPER HISTORICAL AWARD 


Presented at the annual luncheon of the Society in Columbia on 
November 4, 1949 


to the 
Kansas City Star and Times 


For publishing historical articles on Missouri which in number and 
quality surpass those in every other daily newspaper in the State; for en- 
couraging historical feature writers in the field of Missouri history; for 
increasing popular interest in state and local history; and for presenting 
models of popular historical articles revealing initiative in finding subject 
matter, research in collecting data, and care and conciseness in compila- 
tion. 


Entered on the records of the Society on November 4, 1949. 
{ 


G. L. ZWICK, PRESIDENT 


FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER, SECRETARY 
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HISTORY AND FOLKLORE 


BY PHILIP D. JORDAN* 


The other day—one of those innumerable yesterdays that 
have linked me to a long career of teaching—a student paused 
by my lecture desk to ask, in the disconcertingly blunt manner 
affected by intellectual sophomores, “What business has a his- 
tory professor teaching folklore?” I might well have made the 
trite reply, quoting what some cloudy-minded American folk- 
lorists have insisted upon in recent years. I could have said, 
“Why, folklore is the lighter side of history”—and let it go at 
that. The trouble was that I have never been sure what the 
lighter side of history is. And, like most perverse humans, I 
always have wondered if the darker side wasn’t much more fun 
than the lighter! It has always been difficult for me to think 
of history and to act toward it as I think and act toward a 
roasted turkey. I just never have been able to differentiate 
between historical white meat and dark meat. Actually, of 
course, history, like other disciplines, is what its disciples make 
it. Clio, the goddess of history, like any other woman, is a 
bundle of fascinating contradictions. I would not jeopardize 
any goddess’s reputation, ancient or modern, but surely it is 
no breach of etiquette to observe with scholarly objectivity that 
women are unpredictable, unmanageable, capricious, and fickle. 
They are just like men. 

Clio is no exception to her sex. Once upon a time, in the 
dim, far-distant past, historians believed they understood her, 
but that was before the days of females’ emancipation and before 
the ubiquitous psychiatrist, with red plush talk, convinced normal 
folk that they were neurotic and persuaded neurotics that they 
were normal. Few historians of twenty years or more ago sus- 
pected that Clio had a split personality. They saw only one 

*PHILIP D. JORDAN, professor of history at the University of Minnesota, 
received his B.S. and M.S. from Northwestern University and his Ph. D. 
from the University of Iowa. He is the author and editor of a number of 
books and articles on historical subjects among which are William Salter: 
Western Torchbearer; The National Road; and Thomas Riley Marshall. His 


address on “History and Folklore” was delivered at the annual luncheon of 
the Society on November 4, 1949. 
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phase of her many-sided character. Most historians, except a 
few academic rakes, pictured the goddess of history as a stolid 
house frau. She kept herself reasonably busy washing out her 
footnotes and serving her family indigestible dumplings. These 
monographs were not always well done, but she did her best. 
Clio was reasonably inhibited and tightly laced. If she was a 
bit of a frump, she was also respectable. In addition, just a 
little aloof, so that the neighbors called her stand-offish. 

Historians loved this cold Clio dearly, but not too many 
folks loved the historians. A few radicals in the profession 
boldly charged that the history being written was not in the 
image and likeness of Clio, but was only reflecting what his- 
torians thought Clio was. Critics hinted darkly that Clio actu- 
ally was an attractive wench who, like Cinderella, was being 
abused by those closest to her. They boasted, too, that if given 
an opportunity to go to the university ball, Clio could put her 
stepsisters—Economics, Government, and Sociology—in the 
shade. The poor girl, pushed this way and that, soon developed 
an inferiority complex. Whatever glamor she might have pos- 
sessed before German scholars, by a wave of the wand of scien- 
tific method, transformed her into a dumpy woman, was gone. 
And what was even worse, she found herself cut up into schools 
—the school of economic determinism, the frontier school headed 
by Turner, the religious school so ably interpreted by clerics, and 
the political, social, economic, and intellectual schools. It got so 
bad that a gal could not call her school her own. 

Each additional school narrowed history’s personality and 
removed it from close contact with the people. Although his- 
torians learned more and more, the public seemed to be less 
and less interested. Rightly or wrongly, the layman had gotten 
the idea that history belongs almost exclusively to the specialist. 
And specialists, developing a specialized methodology and a 
specialized jargon, seemed much more interested in communi- 
cating with one another than in writing for the common man and 
woman who make history. In short, history had become a se- 
rious business, and all too frequently historians took themselves 
too seriously. Their textbooks were devoid of life, lacked liter- 
ary skill, and were without humor. The great emphasis was 
laid upon movements rather than upon those dramatic and color- 
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ful individuals who set historical movements into motion. And 
many books written for the public met with a chilly reception and 
finally were put to rest on the remainder shelf. 

No one can interpret a culture adequately without giving 
respectful attention to its local roots. The folklorist has known 
this for a long time, but the professional historian has been par- 
ticularly slow to acknowledge it. Indeed, some professors of 
history today will not admit that folklore has made any contribu- 
tion to their field. To these die-hards, folklore is less than trifles 
light as air. They recognize no fundamental values in the folk 
tale, whether it be the chimerat or the novella; they turn reso- 
lutely away from both the proverb and the superstition; they 
treat the ballad with disdain. They deliberately snub folk arts 
and crafts. They are superior to what they call the meaning- 
less superficials of folk custom, costume, and diet. Yet, curi- 
ously enough, these pathetically blind historians accept the whole 
fascinating sweep of folklore in their private lives. They love 
to hear a good story, they dress in accordance with folk style, 
they enjoy Burl Ives, they make a wish when they puff out the 
candles on their birthday cake, they observe both secular and 
religious holidays. They even tip their hats to the ladies. 

Folklore, obviously, is no substitute for history—economic, 
political, social or any other kind. No folklorist has ever made 
that claim. But folklore can—and does—enrich history, adding 
to it a wonderful understanding of the people themselves. Folk- 
lore is the study that embraces all that relates to observances 
and customs, to the notions, beliefs, traditions, superstitions, and 
prejudices of the common people. Folk literature, whether it 
be oral or written, transmits these notions and beliefs from one 
generation to another. This commoner’s narration assumes a 
variety of forms, but its very essence is simplicity. Its motifs 
spring uninhibited from stark human emotions—from fear, from 
love, from hatred, from ambition. And folk literature is best 
in its original form—caught as it comes from the lips—and not 
after it has been refined either in content or in style by the 
artist. It is not like the raw material from which some history 
is manufactured. A sage differs radically from a carefully drawn 
bill of law; a tall tale, bursting with exaggeration, differs from 
a tariff schedule. Folklore mirrors man when he is himself; 
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when, in bibbed overalls, he relaxes in the warmth of the kitchen 
stove. Formal history is more apt to interpret man when he 
self-consciously is marking a ballot or, dressed in his Sunday 
best, is welcoming the preacher to dinner. Formal history fre- 
quently concerns itself with man in masses—with armies, con- 
gresses, and great conventions where protocol abounds. 


Folklore, on the other hand, deals with man as an indi- 
vidual. Whereas history interprets the unusual man—generals, 
statesmen, distinguished leaders in every line of thought—folk- 
lore contents itself by studying the usual man and woman, who 
never will be distinguished. So insistent is the interpreter of 
root cultures that he concentrate upon individuals rather than 
upon groups that he has laid down a rule concerning the folk 
tale. A true tale has only one or two characters in a scene at 
the same time. If there are more characters in a scene at one 
and the same time, only two are active simultaneously. In addi- 
tion, a folk plot is always simple and never complex. One story 
is told at a time and one only. A tale carrying two or more 
plots is a sure sign of a sophisticated literature and not of folk 
literature. The historian, of course, introduces innumerable 
characters and handles plots within plots. 


Although the historian may not find all folklore equally 
valuable, he certainly must recognize the obvious fact that much 
of the people’s rich literature is particularly significant for a 
comprehension of the American way of life. There are at least 
three broad categories of folk material that the alert social his- 
torian can not afford to ignore. These are the literary, which 
includes folk verse, folk legends, folk myths, and the folk tale; 
the linguistic, which includes pungent folk sayings and speech ; 
and the pseudo-scientific, which gathers together fascinating bits 
of weather lore, magic and witchcraft, and other forms of belief. 
And the social historian certainly should recognize the value of 
customs, dances, drama, festivals, games, and cookery. 


Until rather recently, we in America have been far too 
sluggish in recognizing and evaluating the contributions that our 
people—your people and mine—have made to our native culture. 
We have been a little ashamed of the backwoods, even though 
we eulogize the backwoodsman. His abilities as a rifleman and 
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as a mighty hunter have been praised often enough, but his 
earthy, rollicking ballads are underestimated. The sturdy emi- 
grant, relentlessly pushing the wild frontier ever westward, has 
been lauded in scores of texts and in novels, but relatively little 
effort has been made to understand his outlook on life. 


That outlook, I am convinced, is best expressed in his folk 
literature and his folk actions. The country hoe-down, when 
fiddles squawked and the leather-lunged caller grew hoarse, typi- 
fies a set of social values that helped make Uncle Sam’s big, 
broad America. The merry rounds and play games give evi- 
dence of an indigenous culture. And who can deny that the 
nation’s tales of exaggeration—those whoppers that grew ever 
bigger with the telling—were part and parcel of the American 
dream? A dream that promised every man security and free- 
dom in a country that was so big it had room, as the old song 
tells, for all creation. 


The people never have been inarticulate. Their voices have 
told the real story of America, because they were telling of them- 
selves. Even when they were busy crossing the mountains, 
paddling up and down a score of mysterious rivers, hammering 
up a town, corn-seeding virgin earth, lying in wait for the enemy 
at Bunker Hill or Shiloh or San Juan or Chateau Thierry or 
Iwo Jima—when they were doing all this and more, the people 
were talking, recording their hopes and fears, and reaffirming 
their faith. These informal recordings comprise the true his- 
tory of the nation. 


Sometimes calico and buckskin speaks plainer than striped 
trousers and high hat. Listen to the Norwegian immigrant, 
shawl over her head and tied under chin, strike off in brief 
words a whole book of reactions. “Since we had come from a 
country that was mostly a wilderness of stones, we invariably 
picked the worst lands, left the prairie to the Yankee, and clung 
to forest and streams. But when we ran out of money, we had 
to work for the Yankee; and it would make your heart ache 
to see how we slaved and toiled.” Listen again, this time to a 
commoner raising his rum mug in an anti-Jacksonian toast, 
“President Jackson: Let slaves bow down to kiss his toes, free- 
men defy and pull his nose.” And once more listen—to General 
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Riley, speaking to the House of Representatives of Missouri on 
February 8, 1861. Riley was opposing secession. “Sir,” he 
thundered, “‘we have lost our proper position. Our proper posi- 
tion is to the zenith and nadir—our heads to the one, our heels 
to the other, at right and left to the horizon, spanded by that 
azure arc of the lustrous firmament, bright with the currusca- 
tion of innumerable constellations, and proud as a speckled stud 
horse on county court day .... And what is the cause? Echo 
answers ‘buncombe,’ Sir, ‘buncombe.’ The people have been fed 
on buncombe, while a lot of spavined, ringboned, hamstrung, 
wind galled, swinney-eyed, splithoofed, distempered, polleviled, 
pot-bellied politicians have had their nose in the public crib 
until there ain’t fodder enough left to make gruel for a sick 
grasshopper.” Let the commoner speak through Lincoln, saying 


in unison, “ . . . strive on to finish the work . . . bind up the 
nation’s wounds . . . care for him who shall have borne the 
battle...” Listen to Bill Nye, Mr. Dooley and Mr. Sheen. 


Listen to the people everywhere. To Davy Crockett shouting in 
his almanacs and to the voices in Yankee Notions and Brother 
Jonathan and in the Spirit of the Times. Listen to the WAC 
and the marine and the soldier and sailor. Hear their people’s 
common sense ring out in such folksongs as “After the Dura- 
tion.” 


When bugles sound their final notes, 
And bombs explode no more, 

And we return to what we did, 
Before we went to war. 

The sudden shift of status 

On the ladder of success, 

Will make some worthy gentlemen 
Feel like an awful mess. 


Just think of some poor captain, 
Minus all the silver bars, 
Standing up behind some counter 
Selling peanuts and cigars: 

And think of all the majors 

With their oak leaves far behind 
And the uniforms they’re wearing 
Are the Western Union kind. 
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Shed a tear for some poor colonel 
If he doesn’t feel himself : 

Jerking sodas isn’t easy 

When your eagles on the shelf. 
Tis a bitter pill to swallow 

Tis a matter for despair 

Being messengers and clerks again 
A mighty cross to bear. 


So be kind to working people 
That you meet where’er you go, 
For the guy who’s washing dishes, 
May have been your old C. O. 


This soldier song, like most folklore, is written under the 
stress of the moment and hence has a sense of immediacy that 
is felt by the hearer. One of the characteristics of folk litera- 
ture, I am sure, is that it provokes an active response. And be- 
cause people participate in telling yarns, singing ballads, and 
dancing, folklore becomes a meaningful part of their experience. 
Cultural patterns are pushed forward in time because succeeding 
generations recall and pass along their folk literature and tradi- 
tions. History, on the other hand, does not always succeed in 
making the reader a participant in a dramatic event. The atti- 
tude of the reader of history frequently is that of the passive 
observer. It is most difficult—perhaps impossible—for students 
to thrust themselves backward in time and become a part of an 
earlier era if history is their solitary guide. Indeed, it is ex- 
ceedingly laborious to capture the “spirit” of a historical move- - 
ment from the pages of the orthodox text. The textbook must 
concern itself with generalizations, interpretations, trends, and 
all these are intangibles that slip slyly from the mind of man. 
Yet these generalizations are imperative and invaluable if the 
nation’s memory is to be preserved. And the historian must 
meet this responsibility. 

Folk material, skillfully handled, aids in making the past 
more immediate and personal. It adds color and life to im- 
personal interpretations found in texts. It helps to carry the 
student of history into yesterday and permits him actively to 
share the experience of yesteryear. It is one thing to read about 
shovel-bread ; it is another to make it. It is one thing to flood 
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one’s self with the political and economic consequences of the 
discovery of treasure along California’s shining rivers of gold; 
it is another to sing those rollicking gold-rush ditties, the very 
same ballads that your forefathers and mine enjoyed. Califor- 
nia caravans now are gone, and the boisterous shanty camps 
dotting the banks of the Sacramento are the victims of time’s 
decay. The red-shirted miner, who rocked the cradle, has dis- 
appeared. But the music lives on. Its folk elements are death- 
less. Again and again it resurrects and brings to dramatic life 
a mighty western panorama. 


The greatest imposition that the public ever saw, 

Are the California steamships that run to Panama; 

They’re a perfect set of robbers, and accomplish their designs, 
By a gen’ral invitation to the people of the mines. 


Then come along, come along, you that want to go, 

The best accommodations, and the passage very low ; 

Our boats they are large enough, don’t be afraid, 

The Golden Gate is going down to beat the Yankee Blade. 
Then come along. 


History and folklore supplement and complement one an- 
other. Each possesses qualities that the other lacks. Alone 
each is incomplete. Together they form a harmonious union, 
with the one offering objective interpretation based upon sound 
evidence, and the other giving a personalized immediacy, a sense 
of “being there” and of participation. Today there is much 
greater awareness of this partnership than there has been in 
the past. The historian, to return to the sophomore’s question 
asking what business a history professor has teaching folklore, 
is beginning to realize the contributions that folk literature can 
make to history. He knows equally well, of course, of the 
assistance that history gives to folklore. 

Recently the State Historical Society of Wisconsin included 
a section on folklore in a volume entitled Jt Happened Here: 
Stories of Wisconsin. That would not have been possible a 
quarter of a century ago. And recently a perfect rash of folk 
anthologies have been published throughout the United States. 
A Michigan historian has investigated the stereotype Yankee, 
and a distinguished Missourian, Elmer Ellis, has concerned him- 
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self with the wit and humor of that wonderful Mr. Dooley, prince 
of American crackerbox philosophers. From a historian in 
Kentucky has come a revealing volume, The Rampaging Fron- 
tier, that pictures both folk manners and folk literature. In the 
Empire State, another historian edits New York Folklore. And 
in Illinois, Indiana, and California, folklorists and historians 
cooperate in the publication of journals devoted to their mutual 
interests. At the University of Minnesota, a group of histori- 
ans banded together a few years ago to organize the Folk Arts 
Foundation of America, Inc. It is not unusual for several hun- 
dred persons to turn out for the Foundation’s annual dinner. 
Franklin J. Meine, of Chicago, has made a life-long study of 
native American humor, and his collection of this type of folk 
literature is among the largest in private hands. 

It is impossible to list today’s innumerable activities in the 
folklore field, but even the smallest catalogue would be incom- 
plete without mention of a major and distinguished contribu- 
tion made by the State Historical Society of Missouri. Ozark 
Folksongs, collected by Vance Randolph and edited for the So- 
ciety by Floyd C. Shoemaker and Frances G. Emberson, not only 
is a major publishing project, but also is an invaluable addition 
to our knowledge of folk music. The three volumes already 
in print—with a fourth to come—already have become indispens- 
able research tools. They are a true treasure chest of the heart- 
beat of a people. The collector and the editors deserve high 
praise for their vision in conceiving these volumes.and for the 
brilliant results they attained. 

Collections like Ozark Folksongs are a part of the raw 
material from which history is made. No one will deny that 
much folk literature fails absolutely to meet the standards of good 
writing, that much of it is uneven and inferior, that some of it 
is sheer doggerel. Both folk-say and folk literature are apt to 
be rough, crude, and crass. The people are not always refined. 
But no folklorist judges this mass of people-say solely on the 
basis of vulgarity. Beneath the profanity and under the an- 
atomical allusions lies a people-sense—a common sense that is 
surprisingly canny and that reveals clearly mass attitudes and 
mass reactions to common problems and situations. This peo- 
ple-sense, expressed in proverbs, toasts, songs, and tales, is a 
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rather reliable guide that helps the historian to evaluate social 
atmospheres. The people speaking informally as the folk are 
saying honestly what they think. They are expressing what 
they really feel. 

The frontier experience produced a blessing to be said 
before meals, and this couplet clearly exposes. something of the 
whole spirit and philosophy of the back-of-beyond. 


O Lord, bless this food and meat 
And all you devils pitch in and eat. 


The individualistic pioneer revealed something of his social 
makeup when he said, “You can never tell from where you sit 
how you stand.” And he frequently told his son, “Either want 
a thing badly enough to get it or feel superior to the need.” The 
rascal was described as “crooked as a crutch,” or as so crooked 
he had to be screwed into the ground when he died. Other pithy 
statements are equally revealing of social attitudes and ethical 
judgments. “The jokes of the rich always are successful” ; 
“Promises made in storms are forgotten in calms” ; “Who wants 
to beat a dog soon finds a stick” ; “There is small choice in rotten 
apples” ; “A rolling stone gathers no moss” ; “A bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush.” 

The mere collection and compilation of folk material is not 
enough if folklore is going to be usable to the historian. Too 
many folklorists consider their duty done if they gather and 
print only what they have garnered. It is of the utmost im- 
portance, of course, to preserve, but it is even more important 
to interpret what has been preserved. Few folklorists possess 
the inclination, ability, and foresight to attempt the difficult task 
of discovering meanings inherent in a people’s culture. They 
content themselves with description and classification. They 
have not probed deeply enough to lay bare the roots from which 
our folklore emanates. One reason for this lack of insight lies 
in the fact that some students of folk culture are insufficiently 
trained in history. A thorough knowledge of American history 
is imperative for an understanding of American folklore. And 
the reverse is equally true: an intimate acquaintance with 
American folklore helps to shed additional light upon history. 
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Folklore never is going to replace history or become a sub- 
stitute for it. But it always—as it has in the past—is going to 
keep history within the grasp of the common man; it always is 
going to enliven and give zest to the historical narrative; it al- 
ways is going to preserve in the national memory those songs 
and stories that the people have treasured. The people made 
Uncle Sam both a person and a symbol; the people inscribed 
on the face of the land a folk culture dedicated, not to their rul- 
ers, but to themselves; and the people created their heroes in 
their own image and likeness—Paul Bunyan; Sam Slick, the 
sly trader; Johnny Appleseed, planter of the wilderness ; Casey 
Jones, engineer on the Cannonball Express; Mike Fink, the 
river pirate; and mighty John Henry, the steel-drivin’ man. 
The wayfaring Arkansas Traveler is better known to Americans 
than the second president of the United States. And thousands 
of children who cuddle teddy bears never realize that this folk 
toy took its name and character from another Teddy, who wore 
his glasses on a ribbon and carried a big stick. 

The spread and sweep of American life, reaching from 
colonial times to the present and embracing a mighty continent, 
is big and complex, so intricate, indeed, that no one discipline 
can explain it adequately. The facets of our way of living take 
a thousand, thousand different gleaming shapes. Each brilliant, 
cut and polished by the people, reflects the onrush of ourselves.. 
The nameless commoner, swinging the broad blade, seeding the 
soil, oiling the machine, marching to battle, raising his family 
in freedom’s light—the commoner doing all this and more has 
left a rich folk heritage worthy of preservation. Folklore, as 
an adjunct to history, has this obligation to discharge. Surely, 
Clio smiles approvingly, for folklore has put color on her 
cheeks and a lively sparkle in her eyes. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF STATE AND 
LOCAL HISTORY 


BY CLIFFORD L. LORD* 


It is perhaps a case of carrying the proverbial coals to New- 
castle to attempt to talk in this citadel of historical interest and 
activity on the role of state and local history. Yet I think the 
topic can stand some reexamination. 

For many years, with few if notable exceptions like Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner and his disciples, the professional student 
of American history trained his attention on national events. 
The candidate for the doctorate in American history, hard 
pressed for a subject for his thesis, in general disregarded the 
lively, interesting, and almost virgin field of state and local his- 
tory in favor of some obscure and unrevealing topic into which 
no other budding scholar had ever before attempted to sink his 
intellectual teeth. The professional historian tended to dismiss 
local history, without fairly assessing its many potentialities, as 
a barren field, largely, I suspect, because it had so often in the 
past been written without great regard for the careful weighing 
of historical evidence, the canons of documentation, and the 
values of interpretation and readability. He looked with some 
condescension on the state and particularly the local historian 
—with some justification in view of the quality of much of the 
latter’s product. But he was, in effect, condemning the science 
for the sins of the practitioner, medicine for the mistakes of the 
local doctor, religion for the shortcomings of the local pastor. 
While charging the local historian with overlooking the forest for 
the trees, he himself was overlooking the value of trees to a 


*CLIFFORD L. LorD, director of the State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
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there in 1934, and his Ph.D. from Columbia University in 1943. He was 
a member of the Columbia University faculty, 1935-1940 and from 1941 to 
1943, when he was called into active service with the Naval Reserve, he 
was director of the New York State Historical Association. The editor 
of The List and Index of Presidential Executive Orders and the Atlas of 
Congressional Roll Calls, he and his wife are the authors of the Atlas of 
American History. His address on “The Significance of State and Local 
History” was delivered at the annual luncheon of the Society on November 
4, 1949. 
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forest. Yet the forest is no greater than the sum of its trees; 
the nation than the sum of its components—its resources and 
its people. 


There are indications that a different trend is setting in. 
The increasing number of courses in state history offered in 
colleges and universities all over the country; the growing use 
of community materials in the curricula of the public schools; 
the advent of model local histories from the pens of competent 
scholars such as Bogart’s study of Peacham, Vermont; the bur- 
geoning school programs of several state historical societies ; the 
increasing attention paid local history by professional historians, 
rural sociologists, regional planners and even by novelists; the 
series of articles in popular magazines on various cities and 
states; the series of books on our rivers, mountains, lakes, and 
ports; the projected group of state histories heralded by the 
Vermont Story, the growing membership and financial support 
of state and local historical societies, all pressage a growing ap- 
preciation on many fronts of the richness, variety, and signifi- 
ance of the field. Since the pendulum appears to be swinging 
and since such mechanisms sometimes swing too far, it may be 
opportune to reassess the whole question in which we of the 
state historical societies of Missouri and Wisconsin are so legit- 
imately interested. 


In developing the written history of our nation in the past, 
we have centered attention—largely to the exclusion of all else— 
on national policy and national developments ; on presidents and 
congresses, on national policy and national legislation, the na- 
tional economy and the State Department, as though our lives 
were directed and run from Washington, our history and destiny 
not only influenced, but determined, from the District of Co- 
lumbia. I am aware that since 1933 some—no doubt with some 
reason in individual cases—have felt that this was so, but for 
those of us interested in understanding our country and the 
significance of the American experiment in a world where de- 
mocracy, equality of opportunity, and freedom of the individual 
are the exception rather than the rule, I think there is valid 
reason to inquire if historically this national emphasis is ade- 
quate. 
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Let’s set up a few straw men and knock them down; let’s 
use a few obvious absurdities to point up a larger absurdity. 
Consider a few specific national policies. Certainly one of the 
key pillars of American democracy, the one factor which does 
the most to make real our boast of equal opportunity, is the 
free public school. Now it is quite true that federal legisla- 
tion, beginning with the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, has in- 
fluenced that development through the setting aside for school 
purposes one section of land in each township in each new terri- 
tory beginning with that northwest of the River Ohio. But 
certainly no one would suggest that this accounts for the success 
of the free public school. The national policy of unlimited im- 
migration, followed by a drastically limited quota system, had a 
great effect on the United States, but who would hold that this 
accounts for the success of the melting pot? Federal subsidies 
built the first trans-continental railroads, but how could those 
lines have survived, let alone flourish, without the great network 
of connecting and feeder lines~built with state, local, and pri- 
vate funds farther east? Obviously we stand in need of more 
trees for our forest. 

Indeed as we look closely at the development of national 
legislation, we are struck at once by the fact that except for 
the tariff and for war or near-war measures like the Embargo 
of 1807 or the draft of 1863, it was not until the Interstate Com- 
merce Act of 1887 that the federal government intervened di- 
rectly in the affairs of its citizens or assumed actual regulatory 
functions. This act was the progenitor of a long series of first 
policing and then frankly regulatory measures: the Sherman 
and subsequent anti-trust acts, the regulation of railroads and 
utilities, the use of the federal police power in cases of inter- 
state kidnapping and the white slave trade, then later the fixing 
of quotas and support prices for farm products, the regulation 
of wages and hours, stock exchanges and holding companies, all 
in the name of the regulation of interstate commerce. 

An influential American historian has held that “the passage 
of the Interstate Commerce Act indicated that the twilight of in- 
dividualism in the United States had set in.” But had it? Cer- 


1Louis Morton Hacker and Benjamin B. Kendricks, The United States 
Since 1865, 3rd edition (New York, Crofts, 1939), p.263. 
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tainly what was later recognized as a new trend is visible in this 
piece of legislation, but three things should be remembered. 
First of all, that trend hardly affected many individuals until 
at least 1933, and individualism, after an inordinately long “twi- 
light,” shows signs not only of remarkable vitality but of a great 
resurgence with the contemporary unmasking of the beauties of 
life under the dictatorship of the proletariat and the creeping 
paralysis of initiative in the well-ordered economies of the so- 
cialist state. Secondly, the edicts of Washington are not always 
accorded wholehearted and universal observance back home, as 
anyone whose memory goes back to OPA or to Prohibition can 
testify. Of course a history of legislation without a history of 
what really happened back home among the people is no history 
at all. Thirdly, the legislation of a Congress composed of rep- 
resentatives of states and districts within states will usually re- 
flect local opinion and local pressure; in the case of the Interstate 
Commerce Act a popular indignation over railroad rate practices 
and discriminations already expressed for more than a decade 
and a half in state legislation. This act actually represented no 
effort by a national Congress to impose a policy on the people but 
rather the results of a grass-roots uprising which already had 
so much support from the people back home that it could no 
longer be withstood. The same was true of the anti-trust acts 
and the other usages of the federal police power. The same: 
was true to a large degree of the New Deal legislation, with the 
additional factor of widespread despair and readiness for change 
in the face of continuing depression. Both the apostles of the 
all-powerful nation and the Cassandras of statism who see in 
such legislation the emergence of national dominance and the 
“twilight of individualism” would do well to turn to state and 
local history to study the background, the genesis, the legislative 
intent, and the effect of such legislation. The record suggests 
that the social scientist would do well to proceed as does his 
colleague in the physical sciences from the specific to the general, 
and not—as he all too often has done—seek to impose a national 
pattern on what is basically a local situation. 

Why should history have come to be considered so largely 
a matter of local syntheses? If for a moment we substitute the 
microscope for the telescope, it becomes fairly obvious that the 
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average man if not oblivious or impervious to, is at least not 
often directly concerned with, the federal government. He is 
born—locally—and becomes a matter of local, or in some cases, 
of state record. He becomes a vital statistic, a figure for the 
census—which is taken on a state basis by local canvassers. He 
is baptised or accepted into the international society of Christen- 
dom or Jewry, but through the local parish or synagogue in which 
will take place his formal religious life and experience. He is 
educated in the local schools, locally run by local citizens, with 
such state aid as may exist supplied through local channels. His 
early contacts are with the truant officer, the dog catcher, the 
public health officer, the ward captain who gives him a dollar 
or two to round up the party’s unfaithful on election day, not 
with the national or even the state official. His early joys in- 
clude the steamrollers, ambulances, and fire engines of local 
agencies. A few years later he goes hunting or fishing, duly 
licensed by a state which seeks to regulate the destruction of its 
wildlife, and is, incidentally, not averse to the monetary return 
from the licensing process. He learns to drive a car, again 
licensed—for a fee—by a safety and revenue-conscious state. 
When nineteen, he becomes subject to the federal selective serv- 
ice law— which, remember, is administered except for rare ap- 
peals exclusively through a local board of local citizenry. 
About this time, if not on a farm, he gets a job—generally 
not with the federal or even the state government, but in a local 
establishment where he begins his career as a productive member 
of the local community. At twenty-one he votes, through elec- 
toral machinery fixed and controlled by the state constitution 
and state legislation. He may join an international union— 
functioning through and as a part of the local local. He may 
join an international fraternity—functioning through the local 
eyrie or temple. He may become active in politics, only to find 
that his party is primarily a state and local organization, feder- 
ated by a process at times acrimonious into the semblance of a 
national party. Of course, he may enter the federal civil service 
and rise ultimately to the policy making level, but few do—and 
the policies the exception formulates must have support back 
home if they are to be effective. He may enter the diplomatic 
service and become ambassador to the Court of St. James or 
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to the Kremlin and have a hand in shaping developments which 
affect the nation and its citizens, but few do. He may enter the 
navy and come to wear the broad stripe of the admiral, but few 
do. He is more apt to be a useful citizen of a town or farming 
area. 

He does, sooner or later, encounter the tax collector: the 
local assessor if he is a property owner, the state if he is a wage 
earner, the federal government if he earns more than $500 a year, 
is neither self-employed, a domestic servant, nor a professor, 
and if he is the employer of more than six people. But aside 
from the life-long contact thus established with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and the Social Security Administration, he 
is apt to pursue his life on the local level, out of touch with Wash- 
ington, more intimate with but still remote from Columbia or 
Madison, except for occasional contacts, usually by a strange 
coincidence around election time, with the local representatives 
he sends to the state and federal legislatures. 

He may, in the past fifteen years, have found himself in 
either industry or agriculture engaged in what, by a somewhat 
extraordinary expansion of a limited concept, has come to be 
known as interstate commerce, and so subject to federal regu- 
lation. He may find his wages fixed by the increasingly com- 
mon phenomenon of industry-wide bargaining. His prosperity 
may be influenced greatly by developments elsewhere in this 
country or in the world at large. But the point is that he makes 
his living in the local area or community. He lives his life as 
a creature of that community. His contributions are local con- 
tributions. His history is almost exclusively a local history. 
“A local yokel,” I can hear somebody say, “and totally insigni- 
ficant.” Taken singly his history may not be exactly earth- 
shaking. Taken generically it is, for his number is legion. 

That brings me to the next point. Local history is the 
history of individuals. The popularizer of history, confronted 
with the mass of complex data, has fallen into the easy habit of 
dealing with sweeping generalizations and all-inclusive terms 
like agricultural revolutions, industrial revolutions, or new pla- 
teaus of prosperity, in a somewhat generous attempt to see 
the forest from an Olympian outpost above the trees. While 
such syntheses are inevitable and have a definite place in his- 
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toriography, their effect when loosely handled or loosely under- 
stood has been to reinforce the Marxist idea that the individual 
is of no importance, is the pawn of circumstance, at the mercy 
of forces beyond his control and perhaps his comprehension. 
History, thus interpreted, marches forward to its fixed and pre- 
determined end, and the universal and all-powerful state bene- 
volently takes over direction of his activities and affairs for the 
betterment of mankind, but with his total loss of freedom during 
the apparently interminable period of transitional dictatorship. 
The study of history at the local level—the study of people— 
reveals how things really happen; how things act and react, 
how the wheels and gears of history mesh and cog with one 
another. It shows men living together, working together, get- 
ting along together at work, at play, in politics, business, govern- 
ment, and social and cultural pursuits. It makes an agricultural 
revolution intelligible in terms of the local farmer who with 
machinery can cultivate a thousand acres where his great-grand- 
father could cultivate ten, and raise 100 bushels of wheat per 
acre where his grandfather could raise but eight to twelve. It 
has been known to indicate.that a modern industry owes its 
site not to a favorable economic location but to the habitat of 
the founder’s best girl. It shows that the cultural pattern of a 
town was fixed by a local music teacher, a pastor, an editor, a 
wealthy sponsor, in short, by people. It demonstrates the 
melting pot in action. It makes alive and real the processes as 
well as the spirit of democracy. It throws into sharp relief the 
effects of economic, geographic, and cultural factors on the indi- 
vidual. It gets history back to the people. It is this local, 
this peoples’ history that refutes the dominance of economic mo- 
tivation to the exclusion of all other factors ; that clearly demon- 
strates the power of the individual to make his contribution, to 
shape or help shape the course of events ; to make history where 
most history is made—at the local level. 

So what emerges from the study of the peoples’ history is 
a strong reaffirmation of the importance of the individual, a 
tenet basic to western civilization and essential to the American 
ideal. And that, I submit, is a powerful antidote to the feelings 
of mass helplessness, assiduously cultivated by interested parties, 
which makes for mass movements of the extreme left or the ex- 
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treme right, and thence to the police state: the all-powerful, the 
godless, the “monstrous” state. 

Even on the stage of world history, a dominant if often 
neglected element is the peculiar tenacity of the individual. It 
is a curious fact that in Germany and Japan today, as in Athens 
in 412 B.C. and Rome in 455 A.D., the life of the people con- 
tinues despite the rise and fall of oligarchs, fuehrers, national gov- 
ernments, indeed whole civilizations. The people go on with 
the complicated problems of earning their living, raising their 
families, perpetuating their culture, making the peoples’ history. 
That fact is important, that history is important in the germina- 
tion and development of nations and civilizations. So even on 
the world scene, is it not legitimate to stress again that a history 
which deals only with the affairs of state is inadequate history, 
and not particularly conducive to a real understanding of man- 
kind’s achievements and activities? And to return again to the 
narrower problem we are discussing, is not neglect of the peo- 
ples’ history a particularly serious omission in studying the evo- 
lution and contributions of so large, diverse, and democratic a 
country as ours? 

To those who cry “provincialism” at state and local histori- 
ans, I submit an answer. It is a paraphrase of the famous chal- 
lenge flung at his critics by the elder LaFollette: that the cure 
for democracy is more democracy! The cure for provincialism 
is more knowledge of your state and local history. No man who 
really knows that history, who really understands the workings 
of the American experiment within the political borders of his 
state, can for a moment be provincial in outlook. Rather he will 
have a deeper understanding of and a deeper loyalty to the 
social, economic, and political egalitarianism and the freedom 
which has made America what it is, and will not be assailed by 
the occasional doubts as to the basic good sense of the people 
which obviously do plague some of those less familiar with the 
people and the peoples’ history. 

It was a logical concomitant of the development of Ameri- 
can nationalism that American history should for so long have 
been written so largely in national terms. Richard McCormick, 
in a recent article in the Wisconsin Magazine of History, pin- 
pointed the process. He notes that we have always given care- 
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ful and detailed recognition to the differences between the thir- 
teen colonies down to the Revolution, indeed through the period 
of the Confederation. “But once the Constitution has been 
adopted and the new government organized, we invent that con- 
venient assumption that the once potent states immediately lost 
their powers, that their pronounced differences were miraculously 
submerged in a wave of uniformity. We create (d) the myth 
of pervasive nationalism.” 

But now the day of creating American nationalism is past, 
and more and more people are coming to realize the inadequacies | 
of national history standing alone and naked by itself. The 
decade which has witnessed an offer by Great Britain of joint 
citizenship to the French, the evolution of the concept of an 
armed Atlantic union in the face of a major threat to western 
civilization, the imminent prospect of major reforms in nation- 
alistic tariff and customs practices, the creation of a Parliament 
of Europe, and a growing willingness on the part of some of the 
most nationalistic peoples to sacrifice some elements of national 
sovereignty to the United Nations and to control the atom- 
bomb, is also witnessing a major change in historical emphasis. 
The first trend is toward world history, the second toward local 
history. The one is designed to help us understand other 
people ; the other to help us understand ourselves. Perhaps in 
historical research and writing as well as in politics, domestic 
and international, we are already some years into the era whose 
name was made unpopular by Henry Wallace, the “century of 
the common man.” 


It is a huge task which lies ahead. We do not fully under- 
stand ourselves. We have not achieved real agreement on what 
is the hard, vital core of the American experiment. We do not 
really know how far taxes and regulations can go before the 
prophecies of doom, which are continually sounding from certain 
quarters, are fulfilled. We have never really studied the impact 
of the corporate era on the individual. We need to understand 
more fully the continuing differences between our various states, 
not alone in terms of soil, climate, water resources, topography, 
mineral deposits, population density, and occupational pursuits, 


*Wisconsin Magazine of History, XXXIII (September, 1949), p.57. 
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but also in state laws and the judicial precedents of the state 
courts which decide the overwhelming bulk of litigation ; in state 
institutions, administrative practices and policies; in state polit- 
ical and economic set-ups and their implications for democracy. 
We need to understand why a small compact political machine 
can dominate modern Virginia, but not modern Wisconsin. We 
need to understand how state law as well as federal law affects 
our business and industries, and has for a long time. As John 
Erskine once wrote me right after Hitler’s armies swept through 
France, “Anything which helps us understand ourselves is pre- 
cious these days.’* State and local history is indeed a precious 
key to such understanding. 

It is probably more important that we should understand 
exactly how Americans have achieved an equality of opportunity 
unparalleled in most of the rest of the world; why we have 
achieved the highest standard of living of any people, and the 
highest per capita income. We should study more closely the 
successful mixing and mingling of peoples from all over the 
world in what is commonly referred to as the melting pot. 

We are engaged today in the greatest battle for the minds 
and souls of men which the modern world has witnessed. It 
is essential, in these days of American leadership of half the 
world that, as on the one hand we get to know and understand 
other peoples and their background or history, we on the other 
hand know and understand and publicize the essential elements 
from which have germinated the most dynamic economy and the 
most fluid and democratic society in the history of the world. 
We should publish to the corners of this round earth the demon- 
strable bases for our belief in the kinds of rights and opportuni- 
ties, the attitudes toward men and toward mankind which have 
made America great. Study local history and we dissipate the 
fog of intangibles, the great mystic trends of the popularizer 
and the Marxist. We check the generalization against the con- 
crete. We restore the dignity and the importance of the indi- 
vidual. We begin to see and understand what has made 
America “click.” We get back to the fundamental proposition 
that history is largely man-made, and to the corollary that our 


*Erskine to author, May 27, 1940. 
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problems if man-made are, with God’s help, man-soluble. We 
are struck forcibly with the fact that the frontier is not closed, 
that opportunity is not gone. We come to appreciate the 
significance of the American experiment. We see the essential 
elements it has to offer to all men everywhere as a model and 
an inspiration. We begin to comprehend why democracy is 
still potentially the greatest revolutionary force on the face of 
the earth. 

I would not wish to be understood as denying the importance 
of the scholarly as distinct from the popularized syntheses which 
we know as national and international history—the history of 
nations and civilizations, but not of the people. But I suspect 
those syntheses which have not been checked against or which 
disregard the basic, local evidence. 

As I would not detract from the validity and importance of 
national history, so I would not wish to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of state and local history. It has its obvious limitations 
and its devotees to date have been too much the calendarer and 
the chronologer rather than the careful diagnostician and the 
interpreter. 

In the time at my disposal, I have tried to suggest the 
necessity of knowing the trees which make up our forest, to 
stress the major importance of the very special field which the 
professionals have so largely left to our trusteeship, and to plead 
for a more balanced and more basic approach to an understand- 
ing of man’s problems and progress. 

Without adequate statistics and risking a broad generaliza- 
tion on the basis of personal observation, I believe that a large 
majority of the half-million Americans enrolled in historical 
societies are far more interested in the local than in the national 
manifestations of the American story. Some of this, let us be 
frank, is pure antiquarianism. Some is a matter of family pride. 
Much is a bit pedestrian. But some of it, I venture to assert, 
is a matter of conviction—conviction that richer loaves and 
meatier fishes await those who work these more restricted waters. 
In those waters is work and work a-plenty for the state and 
local historian, professional and amateur. It is the duty and 
the privilege of historical societies such as yours and mine to 
encourage and to undertake such basic interpretive research, and 
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to publish abroad our findings about the American whose story 
is wrapped up in forty-eight states, one federal district, and the 
innumerable bits of America which are home to our people. 
Probe the peoples’ history and we arm ourselves for the ex- 
pansion of the areas of freedom, for strangely enough in the 
present critical contest for the future of the world there are 
greater ideological weapons in our ill-prepared hands than in 
those of the national and nationalistic historians of the day. 
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BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE SOCIETY, 
JULY 1947-JUNE 1949* 


BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER 


This report is a very brief resume of the 77-page printed 
Twenty-Fourth Biennial Report which was published and dis- 
tributed last month. Only some of the significant data relating 
to publications, membership, microfilming, additions to the li- 
brary, and reference service to the public were selected for pres- 
entation. It does not include the three spcial acquisitions of 
the Society—Bingham’s Thomas Jefferson, Beller’s A View of 
Weston, Missouri, and the Bishop W. F. McMurry Missouriana 
Collection—which were obtained after the close of the biennial 
period. 

The Society published more pages of historical, folklore, 
and documentary material than any other state historical asso- 
ciation during the biennium 1947-1949 in addition to maintaining 
its rank as the foremost state historical society in the nation in 
terms of membership and keeping for its quarterly magazine, 
the Missouri Historical Review, the largest regular circulation 
of any state historical magazine in America. 

Other achievements during the biennium included the ac- 
quisition of 914,388 pages of microfilmed newspapers and the 
special observance last year of the semicentennial anniversary of 
the Society’s founding, which included compilation and publica- 
tion of a history of the Society. 

The Society published 2,186 pages of historical, folklore, 
and documentary material. Missouri’s 2,186 pages included 
Volumes IT and III of Ozark Folksongs, 835 pages; eight num- 
bers of the Missouri Historical Review, 800 pages; Volume XIV 
of the Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of the 
State of Missouri, 358 pages; and the Semicentennial History 
of the Society, 193 pages. 

During the forty-three years its publications program has 
been in existence, the Society has published seventy-seven vol- 


*Presented at the Annual Meeting of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri, held in Columbia, Missouri, on November 4, 1949. 
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umes of contributions to Missouri history, folklore, and docu- 
ments. 

The most recent, outstanding publication of the Society 
is Ozark Folksongs. Publication began in 1947 when Volume 
I was issued. Volumes II and III were published in 1948 and 
1949 and Volume IV has been sent to the press. This collec- 
tion of 1,700 texts and 825 melodies is the largest regional one 
of its kind in the United States. Besides the size of this collec- 
tion, its publication by the Society is noteworthy for being the 
only one published by any state historical society with the single 
exception of a brief study published by the Indiana Historical 
Commission in 1916. 

Publication of Ozark Folksongs has drawn nation-wide ac- 
claim from book reviewers in the metropolitan press and folk- 
lore and historical magazines. Besides its obvious contribu- 
tion to American music and folklore, the compilation is memor- 
able for Missouri, as well as for Arkansas and Oklahoma, in 
the preservation of this unique collection of native Ozarkiana. 

The commemorative history, The State Historical Society 
of Missouri: A Semicentennial History, 1898-1948, by the secre- 
tary of the Society, is the first history in book form which has 
appeared on a state historical society west of the Alleghenies, 
and the fourth in the United States, the other three being on 
societies in New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. The 
Massachusetts Historical Society, founded in 1791 and the oldest 
in the nation, followed these states by issuing a history of its 
organization this year. 

For twelve years the Society has held first rank as the larg- 
est state historical society in the nation in terms of membership, 
a position first reached in 1934-1935 and held continuously since 
1937. The State Historical Society of Wisconsin now ranks 
second with 3,500 members. 

The total annual paid memberships in the State Historical 
Society of Missouri was 4,962 on June 30, 1949, a net gain of 
710 members in the past two years. Of the 4,962 annual mem- 
bers, 4,273 lived in Missouri and 689 in forty-five states, the 
Canal Zone, the District of Columbia, and in the Hawaiian 
Islands, Canada, England, Italy, and Mexico. In addition to 
the annual members, the membership of the Society included 
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3 honorary members, 18 life members, 1 corresponding mem- 
ber, 13 auxiliary members, 331 editorial members in Missouri, 
and 8 life editorial members. 


The preservation on microfilm of the Society’s valuable 
collection of Missouri newspapers became one of the foremost 
projects during this biennium. The magnitude and appraised 
importance of the work done are found in the total of $21,739.40 
spent for it during these two years. Microfilming as a means 
of preserving its newspapers was first adopted by the Society in 
1937 after years of experimenting with various methods. Be- 
tween 1937 and 1947 the Society had 540,858 pages of news- 
papers reproduced on microfilm. During the 1947-1949 bien- 
nium 864,408 pages of the Society’s old files were microfilmed 
and 49,980 microfilmed pages of additional files were added to 
the collection by gift and purchase. The Society now has 
1,455,246 pages of newspapers reproduced on microfilm in addi- 
tion to 129,908 on negative film from which positives are now 
being printed. This expanded microfilming program will be 
continued during the 1949-1951 biennium when an additional 
2,000,000 pages will be microfilmed. 


The State Historical Society is the largest depository in 
existence of information on Missouri history. The total number 
of books, pamphlets, bound newspapers and magazines in the 
library proper is 123,536, of which 4,127 were acquired during 
the biennium, and there are 157,982 duplicate Missouri official 
publications, a total of 281,518 items. There are also 3,796 
items in the J. Christian Bay Collection of Middle Western 
Americana, of which 268 items were added during 1947-1949. 
While most of the acquisitions were obtained by gift, legal pro- 
vision, and exchange, an increasing number were acquired by 
purchase. A total of $6,841.01 was so expended during the bi- 
ennium. In addition to its books, bound newspapers, pamph- 
lets, and magazines, the Society’s library has 186,847 pages of 
private manuscripts, manuscript diaries, journals, and account 
books; 149,390 pages of manuscript materials on microfilm; 
and 120,755 items of state archival material. Of art and pic- 
torial records, the Society has 11,196 engravings, lithographs, 
paintings, photographs, pictures, prints, portraits, 73 prints of 
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wood and linoleum cuts, 2,702 metal cuts, and 1,332 original 
drawings of cartoons. 

The newspaper collection includes 21,991 bound volumes, 
of which 1,648 volumes were bound during the biennium, 2,628 
unbound volumes, and 1,455,246 pages on microfilm. 

In the past seven years the State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri has added five notable collections to the wealth of cultural 
material of the state. The newest of these, an addition to the 
historical art collections of the Society, is the Fred Geary 
Collection of wood cuts and prints received during the bien- 
nium. This collection includes two original Geary wood cuts 
and seventy-three prints of wood cuts and linoleum cuts, pre- 
sented by Mrs. S. E. Geary of Carrollton, mother of the late 
artist. Mr. Geary’s work is outstanding in depicting Missouri 
farm scenes, houses, old taverns, and animals. 

The Society’s historical art collections include the George 
Caleb Bingham Art Collection, the Daniel R. Fitzpatrick Col- 
lection of original drawings of cartoons, and the Thomas Hart 
Benton Gallery of paintings. 

The foremost special book collection of the Society is the 
J. Christian Bay Collection. Consisting of 3,796 items, funda- 
mental in the history and literature of America’s great “Middle 
Border,” the collection is a unit of rare books on this part of 
the United States. During 1947-1949, these rare items were 
added to the collection: Audubon’s The Birds of America, 
seven volumes (1840-1844), Baird’s View of the Valley of the 
Mississippi (1832), the first edition of Beaumont’s Experiments 
and Observations on the Gastric Juice (1833), Catlin’s North 
American Indians Portfolio and his O-Kee-Pa (1867), James 
Otto Lewis’s Aboriginal Portfolio (1835), the first edition of 
Harriet Elizabeth Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1852), and J. C. 
Wild’s The Valley of the Mississippi (1841-1842). 

The Society*also serves public needs in the historical field 
by conducting a reference library. During the biennium, 6,065 
patrons used the Society’s reading room and 5,190 readers used 
the newspaper collection. More than 2,335 hours of research 
by staff members were required to answer specific requests by 
letter and telephone of 1,673 persons for information on Missouri 
biography, history, and statistics. A total of 25,978 volumes of . 
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books, 8,558 volumes of newspapers, and some 1,500 rolls of 
microfilm were consulted by individuals, exclusive of staff mem- 
bers. To facilitate the service of the library and to preserve 
its collecctions, the Society had such binding done as funds per- 
mitted. The total number of books, magazines, and newspapers 
bound during this biennium was 2,437. 

Through an extensive reference service and through aids 
for research in the form of comprehensive and inclusive cata- 
logs, calendars, and indexes, consisting of 152,549 catalog cards 
and 724,637 index cards, the library has been placed at the fin- 
gertips of anyone interested in Missouri history. 
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EUGENE FIELD 
A MEMORY 


BY ROSWELL FIELD* 


When those we love have passed away; when from our 
lives something has gone out; when with each successive day 
we miss the presence that has become a part of ourselves, and 
struggle against the realization that it is with us no more, we 
begin to live in the past and thank God for the gracious boon of 
memory. Few of us there are who, having advanced to middle 
life, have not come to look back on the travelled road of human 
existence in thought of those who journeyed awhile with us, a 
part of all our hopes and joyousness, the sharers of all our am- 
bitions and our pleasures, whose mission has been fulfilled and 
who have left us with the mile-stones of years still seeming to 
stretch out on the path ahead. It is then that memory comes 
with its soothing influence, telling us of the happiness that was 
ours and comforting us with the ever recurring thought of the 
pleasures of that travelled road. For it is happiness to walk 
and talk with a brother for forty years, and it is happiness to 
know that the surety of that brother’s affection, the knowledge of 
the greatness of his heart and the nobility of his mind, are not 
for one memory alone but may be publicly attested for admira- 
tion and emulation. That it has fallen to me to speak to the 
world of my brother as I knew him I rejoice. I do not fear 
that, speaking as a brother, I shall crowd the laurel wreaths 
upon him, for to this extent he lies in peace already honored ; 


‘ROSWELL M. FIELD (1851-1919), a younger brother of Eugene Field, 
wrote this appreciation of his brother in January, 1896. It is here re- 
printed by permission of the publisher, Charles Scribner’s Sons, from The 
Writings in Prose and Verse of Eugene Field (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1914), Vol. I, py. ix-xlvii. A separate copy, more personally 
bound by J. Christian Bay, is in the library of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri, as a gift of Dr. Bay to the Society. 

Roswell Field’s appraisal of his brother as “one of the sweetest singers 
in American literature” is written in prose as beautiful as any of Eugene’s 
poetry. In order that our readers may enjoy this memorial, which might 
not be available to them otherwise, we are reprinting the selection in 
full in commemoration of the centennial of the birth of America’s “noblest 
bard of childhood.” 
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but if I can show him to the world, not as a poet but as a man, 
—if I may lead men to see more of that goodness, sweetness, 
and gentleness that were in him, I shall the more bless the 
memory that has survived. 

My brother was born in St. Louis in 1850. Whether the 
exact day was September 2 or September 3 was a question over 
which he was given to speculation, more particularly in later 
years, when he was accustomed to discuss it frequently and with 
much earnestness. In his youth the anniversary was generally 
held to be September 2, perhaps the result of a half-humorous 
remark by my father that Oliver Cromwell had died September 
3, and he could not reconcile this date to the thought that it 
was an important anniversary to one of his children. Many 
years after, when my uncle, Charles Kellogg Field, of Vermont, 
published the genealogy of the Field family, the original date, 
September 3, was restored, and from that time my brother ac- 
cepted it, although with each recurring anniversary the con- 
troversy was gravely renewed, much to the amusement of the 
family and always to his own perplexity. In November, 1856, 
my mother died, and, at the breaking up of the family in St. 
Louis, my brother and myself, the last of six children, were 
taken to Amherst, Massachusetts, by our cousin, Miss Mary F. 
French, who took upon herself the care and responsibility of our 
bringing up. How nobly and self-sacrificingly she entered upon 
and discharged those duties my brother gladly testified in the 
beautiful dedication of his first published poems, “A Little Book 
of Western Verse,” wherein he honored the “gracious love” in 
which he grew, and bade her look as kindly on the faults of his 
pen as she had always looked on his own. For a few years my 
brother attended a private school for boys in Amherst; then, 
at the age of fourteen, he was intrusted to the care of Rev. 
James Tufts, of Monson, one of those noble instructors of the 
blessed old school who are passing away from the arena of 
education in America. By Mr. Tufts he was fitted for college, 
and from the enthusiasm of this old scholar he caught perhaps 
the inspiration for the love of the classics which he carried 
through life. In the fall of 1868 he entered Williams College 
—the choice was largely accidental—and remained there one 
year. My father died in the summer of 1869, and my brother 
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chose as his guardian Professor John William Burgess, now of 
Columbia University, New York City. When Professor Bur- 
gess, later in the summer, accepted a call to Knox College, 
Galesburg, Illinois, my brother accompanied him and entered 
that institution, but the restlessness which was so characteristic 
of him in youth asserted itself after another year and he joined 
me, then in my junior year at the University of Missouri, at 
Columbia. It was at this institution that he finished his educa- 
tion so far as it related to prescribed study. 

Shortly after attaining his majority he went to Europe, re- 
maining six months in France and Italy. From this European 
trip have sprung the absurd stories which have represented him 
as squandering thousands of dollars in the pursuit of pleasure. 
Unquestionably he had the not unnatural extravagance which 
accompanies youth and a most generous disposition, for he was 
lavish and open-handed all through life to an unusual degree, but 
at no time was he particularly given to wild excesses, and the 
fact that my father’s estate, which was largely realty, had shrunk 
perceptibly during the panic days of 1873 was enough to make 
him soon reach the limit of even moderate extravagance. At 
the same time many good stories have been told illustrative of 
his contempt for money, and it is eminently characteristic of his 
lack of the Puritan regard for small things that one day he ap- 
proached my father’s executor, Hon. M. L. Gray, of St. Louis, 
with a request for seventy-five dollars. 

“But,” objected this cautious and excellent man, “I gave 
you seventy-five dollars only yesterday, Eugene. What did 
you do with that ?” 

“Oh,” replied my brother, with an impatient and scornful 
toss of the head, “I believe I bought some postage stamps.” 

Before going to Europe he had met Miss Julia Sutherland 
Comstock, of St. Joseph, Missouri, the sister of a college friend, 
and the attachment which was formed led to their marriage in 
October, 1873. Much of his tenderest and sweetest verse was 
inspired by love for the woman who became his wife, and the 
dedication to the “Second Book of Verse” is hardly surpassed 
for depth of affection and daintiness of sentiment, while “Lover’s 
Lane, St. Jo,” is the very essence of loyalty, love, and reminis- 
cential ardor. At the time of his marriage my brother realized 
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the importance of going to work in earnest, and shortly before 
the appointment of the wedding-day he entered upon the active 
duties of journalism, which he never relinquished during life. 
These duties, with the exception of the year he passed in Europe 
with his family in 1889-90, were confined to the West. He be- 
gan as a paragrapher in St. Louis, quickly achieving somewhat 
more than a merely local reputation. For a time he was in 
St. Joseph, and for eighteen months following January 1880 
he lived in Kansas City, removing thence to Denver. In 1883 
he came to Chicago at the solicitation of Melville E. Stone, then 
editor of the Chicago Daily News, retaining his connecction with 
the News and its offspring, the Record, until his death. Thus 
hastily have been skimmed over the bare outlines of his life. 

The formative period of my brother’s youth was passed in 
New England, and to the influences which still prevail in and 
around her peaceful hills and gentle streams, the influences of a 
sturdy stock which has sent so many good and brave men to the 
West for the upbuilding of the country and the upholding of 
what is best in Puritan tradition, he gladly acknowledged he 
owed much that was strong and enduring. While he gloried in 
the West and remained loyal to the section which gave him birth, 
and in which he chose to cast his lot, he was not the less proud 
of his New England blood and not the less conscious of the 
benefits of a New England training. His boyhood was similar 
to that of other boys brought up with the best surroundings in 
a Massachusetts village, where the college atmosphere pre- 
vailed. He had his boyish pleasures and his trials, his share of 
that queer mixture of nineteenth-century worldiness and almost 
austere Puritanism which is yet characteristic of many New Eng- 
land families. The Sabbath was a veritable day of judgment, 
and in later years he spoke humorously of the terrors of those 
all-day sessions in church and Sunday-school, though he never 
failed to acknowledge the benefits he had derived from an en- 
forced study of the Bible. “If I could be grateful to New Eng- 
land for nothing else,” he would say, “I should bless her for- 
evermore for pounding me with the Bible and the spelling-book.” 
And in proof of the earnestness of this declaration he spent many 
hours in Boston a year or two ago, trying to find “one of those 
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spellers that temporarily made me lose my faith in the system 
of the universe.” 

It is easy at this day to look back three decades and note 
the characteristics which appeared trivial enough then, but 
which, clinging to him and developing, had a marked effect on 
his manhood and on the direction of his talents. As a boy his 
fondness for pets amounted to a passion, but unlike other boys he 
seemed to carry his pets into a higher sphere and to give them 
personality. For each pet, whether dog, cat, bird, goat, or 
squirrel—he had the family distrust of a horse—he not only 
had a name, but it was his delight to fancy that each possessed 
a peculiar dialect of human speech, and each he addressed in the 
humorous manner conceived. He ignored the names in common 
use for domestic animals and chose or invented those more 
pleasing to his exuberant fancy. This conceit was always 
with him, and years afterward, when his children took the place 
of his boyish pets, he gratified his whim for strange names by 
ignoring those designated at the baptismal font and substituting 
freakish titles of his own riotous fancy. Indeed it must have 
been a tax on his imaginative powers. When in childhood he 
was conducting a poultry annex to the homestead, each chicken 
was properly instructed to respond to a peculiar call, and Finni- 
kin, Minnikin, Winnikin, Dump, Poog, Boog, seemed to recog- 
nize immediately the queer intonations of their master with an 
intelligence that is not usually accorded to chickens. With this 
love for animal life was developed also that tenderness of heart 
which was so manifest in my brother’s daily actions. One day 
—he was then a good-sized boy—he came into the house, and 
throwing himself on the sofa, sobbed for half an hour. One of 
the chickens hatched the day before had been crushed under 
his foot as he was walking in the chicken-house, and no mur- 
derer could have felt more keenly the pangs of remorse. The 
other boys looked on curiously at this exhibition of feeling, and 
it was indeed an unusual outburst. But it was strongly char- 
acteristic of him through life, and nothing would so excite his 
anger as cruelty to an animal, while every neglected, friendless 
dog or persecuted cat always found in him a champion and a 
friend. 
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In illustration of this humane instinct it is recalled that a 
few weeks before he died a lady visiting the house found his 
room swarming with flies. In response to her exclamation of 
astonishment he explained that a day or two before he had seen 
a poor, half-frozen fly on the window pane outside, and he had 
been moved by a kindly impulse to open the window and admit 
her. “And this,” he added, “is what I get for it. That ungrate- 
ful creature is, as you perceive, the grandmother of eight thou- 
sand nine hundred and seventy-six flies!” 

That the birds that flew about his house in Buena Park 
knew his voice has been demonstrated more than once. He 
would keep bread crumbs scattered along the window-sill for 
the benefit, as he explained, of the blue jays and the robins who 
were not in their usual robust health or were too overcome by 
the heat to make customary exertion. If the jays were par- 
ticularly noisy he would go into the yard and expostulate with 
them in a tone of friendly reproach, whereupon, the family af- 
firms, they would apparently apologize and fly away. Once he 
maintained at considerable expense a thoroughly hopeless and 
useless donkey, and it was his custom, when returning from the 


office at any hour of the night, to go into the back yard and say 
“Poor old Don” in a bass voice that carried a block away, where- 
upon old Don would lift up his own voice with a melancholy 
bray of welcome that would shake the windows and start the 
neighbors from their slumbers. Old Don is passing his de- 


’ 


clining years in an “Old Kentucky home,” and the robins and 
the blue jays as they return with the spring will look in vain 
for the friend who fed them at the window. 

The family dog at Amherst, which was immortalized many 
years later with “The Bench-Legged Fyce,” and which was 
known in his day to hundreds of students at the college on ac- 
count of his surpassing lack of beauty, rejoiced originally in 
the honest name of Fido, but my brother rejected this name as 
commonplace and unworthy, and straightway named him “Doo- 
ley” on the presumption that there was something Hibernian in 
his face. It was to Dooley that he wrote his first poem, a 
parody on “O Had I Wings Like a Dove,” a song then in great 
vogue. Near the head of the village street was the home of the 
Emersons, a large frame house, now standing for more than a 
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century, and in the great yard in front stood the magnificient 
elms which are the glory of the Connecticut valley. Many times 
the boys, returning from school would linger to cool off in the 
shade of these glorious trees, and it was on one_of these occa- 
sions that my brother put into the mouth of Dooley his maiden 
effort in verse: 


O had I wings like a dove I would fly, 
Away from this world of fleas ; 

I’d fly all round Miss Emerson’s yard, 
And light on Miss Emerson’s trees. 


Even this startling parody, which was regarded by the boys as 
a veritable stroke of genius, failed to impress the adult villagers 
with the conviction that a poet was budding. Yet how much 
of quiet humor and lively imagination is betrayed by these four 
lines. How easy it is now to look back at the small boy and 
picture him sympathizing with his little friend tormented by 
the heat and the pests of his kind, and making him sigh for the 
rest that seemed to lurk in the rustling leaves of the stately 
elms. Perhaps it was not astonishing poetry even for a child, 
but was there not something in the fancy, the sentiment, and 
the rhythm which bespoke far more than ordinary appreciation ? 
Is it not this same quality of alert and instinctive sympathy which 
has run through Eugene Field’s writings and touched the spring 
of popular affection? 

Dooley went to the dog heaven many years ago. Finni- 
kin and Poog and Boog and the scores of boyhood friends that 
followed them have passed to their Pythagorean reward; but 
the boy who first found in them the delight of companionship 
and the kindlings of imagination retained all the youthful im- 
pulses which made him for nearly half a century the lover of 
animal life and the gentle singer of the faithful and the good. 

Comradeship was the indispensable factor in my brother’s 
life. It was strong in his youth; it grew to be an imperative 
necessity in later years. In the theory that it is sometimes good 
to be alone he had little or no faith. Even when he was at work 
in his study, when it was almost essential to thought that he 
should be undisturbed, he was never quite content unless aware 
of the presence of human beings near at hand, as betrayed by 
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their voices. It is customary to think of a poet wandering off 
in the great solitudes, standing alone in contemplation of the 
wonderful work of nature, on the cliffs overlooking the ocean, 
in the paths of the forest or on the mountain side. My brother 
was not of this order. That he was primarily and essentially 
a poet of humanity and not of nature does not argue that he 
was insensible to natural beauty or natural grandeur. Nobody 
could have been more keenly susceptible to the influences of 
nature in their temperamental effect, and perhaps this may ex- 
plain that he did not love nature the less but that he prized com- 
panionship more. If nature pleased him he longed for a friend 
to share his pleasure; if it appalled him he turned from it with 
repugnance and fear. Throughout his writings may be found 
the most earnest appreciation of the joyousness and loveliness 
of a beautiful landscape, but as he would share it intellectually 
with his readers so it was a necessity that he could not seek 
it alone as an actuality. In his boyhood, in the full glory of a 
perfect day, he loved to ramble through the woods and meadows, 
and delighted in the azure tints of the far-away Berkshire hills; 
and later in life he was keen to notice and admire the soft har- 
monies of landscape, but with a change in weather or with 
the approach of a storm the poet would be lost in the timidity 
and distrust of a child. 

Companionship with him meant cheerfulness. His horror 
of gloom and darkness was almost morbid. From the tragedies 
of life he instinctively shrank, and large as was his sympathy, 
and generous and genuine his affection, he was often prompted 
to run from suffering and to betray what must have been a 
constitutional terror of distress. He did not hesitate to ac- 
knowledge this characteristic, and sought to atone for it by 
writing the most tender and touching lines to those to whom 
he believed he owed a gift of comfort and strength. His pri- 
vate letters to friends in adversity or bereavement were beau- 
tiful in their simplicity and honest and outspoken love, for he 
was not ashamed to let his friends see how much he thought 
of them. And even if the emotional quality, which asserts 
itself in the nervous and artistic temperament, made him real- 
ize that he could not trust himself, that same quality gave him a 
personality marvelous in its magnetism. Both as boy and man 
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he made friends everywhere, and that he retained them to the 
last speaks for the wholeheartedness and genuineness of his 
nature. 

To two weaknesses he frankly confessed: that he was 
inclined to be superstitious and that he was afraid of the dark. 
One of these he stoutly defended, asserting that he who was not 
fearful in the dark was a dull clod, utterly devoid of imagination. 
From his earliest childhood my brother was a devourer of fairy 
tales, and he continually stored his mind with fantastic legends, 
which found a vent in new shapes in his verses and prose tales. 
In the ceiling of one of his dens a trap-door led into the attic, 
and as this door was open he seriously contemplated closing it, 
because, as he said, he fancied that queer things would come 
down in the night and spirit him away. It is not to be inferred 
that he thus remained in a condition of actual fear, but it is true 
that he was imaginative to the degree of acute nervousness, and, 
like a child, associated light with safety and darkness with the 
uncanny and the supernatural. It was after all the better for 
his songs that it was so, else they might not have been filled with 
that cheery optimism which praised the happiness of sunlight 
and warmth, and sought to lift humanity from the darkness of 
despondency. 

This weakness, or intellectual virtue as he pleasantly re- 
garded it, was perhaps rather stronger in him as a man than 
in his boyhood. He has himself declared that he wrote “Seein’ 
Things at Night” more to solace his own feelings than to de- 
lineate the sufferings of childhood, however aptly it may de- 
scribe them. And when he put into rhythm “any color, so long 
as it’s red, is the color that suits me best,” he spoke not only 
as a poet but as a man, for red conveyed to him the idea of 
warmth and cheeriness, and seemed to express to him his tem- 
peramental demand. All through his life he pandered to these 
feelings instead of seeking to repress them, for to this extent 
there was little of the Puritan in his nature, and as he believed 
that happiness comes largely from within, so he felt that it is 
not un-Christian philosophy to avoid as far as possible what- 
ever may cloud and render less acceptable one’s own existence. 

The literary talent of my brother is not easily traceable to 
either branch of the family. In fact it was tacitly accepted that 
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he would be a lawyer as his father and grandfather had been be- 
fore him, but the futility of this arrangement was soon manifest, 
and surely no man less temperamentally equipped for the law 
ever lived. It has been said of the Fields, speaking generally 
of the New England division, that they were well adapted to be 
either musicians or actors, though the talent for music or mi- 
micry has been in no case carried out of private life save in my 
brother’s public readings. Eugene had more than a boy’s share 
of musical talent, but he never cultivated it, preferring to use 
the fine voice with which he was endowed for recitation, of which 
he was always fond. Acting was his strongest boyish passion. 
Even as a child he was a wonderful mimic and thereby the de- 
light of his playmates and the terror of his teachers. He or- 
ganized a stock company among the small boys of the village and 
gave performances in the barn of one of the less scrupulous 
neighbors, but whether for pins or pennies memory does not 
suggest. He assigned the parts and always reserved for him- 
self the eccentric character and the low comedy, caring nothing 
for the heroic or the sentimental. One of the plays performed 
was Lester Wallack’s “Rosedale” with Eugene in the dual role 
of the low comedian and the heavy villain. At this time also 
he delighted in monologues, imitations of eccentric types, or 
what Mr. Sol. Smith Russell calls “comics,” a word which al- 
ways amused Eugene and which he frequently used. This fond- 
ness for parlor readings and private theatricals he carried 
through college, remaining steadfast to the “comics” until a few 
years ago, when he began to give public readings, and discovered 
that he was capable of higher and more effective work. It was 
in fact his versatility that made him the most accomplished and 
the most popular author-entertainer in America. Before he 
went into journalism the more sedate of his family connections 
were in constant fear lest he should adopt the profession of the 
actor, and he held it over them as a good-natured threat. On 
one occasion, failing to get a coveted appropriation from the 
executor of the estate, he said calmly to the worthy man: “Very 
well. I must have money for my living expenses. If you can- 
not advance it to me out of the estate I shall be compelled to 
go on the stage. But as I cannot keep my own name I have 
decided to assume yours, and shall have lithographs struck off 
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at once. They will read, “Tonight, M. L. Gray, Banjo and 
Specialty Artist.’” The appropriation was immediately forth- 
coming. 

It is in no sense depreciatory of my brother’s attainments 
in life to say that he gave no evidence of precocity in his studies 
in childhood. On the contrary he was somewhat slow in de- 
velopment, though this was due not so much to a lack of natural 
ability—he learned easily and quickly when so disposed—as to 
a fondness for the hundred diversions which occupy a wide-awake 
boy’s time. He possessed a marked talent for caricature, and 
not a small part of the study hours was devoted to amusing pic- 
tures of his teachers, his playmates, and his pets. This habit 
of drawing, which was wholly without instruction, he always 
preserved, and it was his honest opinion, even at the height of 
his success in authorship, that he would have been much greater 
as a caricaturist than as a writer. Until he was thirty years of 
age he wrote a fair-sized legible hand, but about that time he 
adopted the microscopic penmanship which has been so widely 
reproduced, using for the purpose very fine-pointed pens. With 
his manuscript he took the greatest pains, often going to in- 
finite trouble to illuminate his letters. Among his friends these 
letters are held as curiosities of literature, hardly more for the 
quaint sentiments expressed than for the queer designs in 
colored inks which embellished them. He was specially fond 
of drawing weird elves and gnomes, and would spend an hour or 
two decorating with these comical figures a letter he had written 
in ten minutes. He was as fastidious with the manuscript for 
the office as if it had been a specimen copy for exhibition, and 
it was always understood that his manuscript should be returned 
to him after it had passed through the printers’ hands. In this 
way all the original copies of his stories and poems have been 
preserved, and those which he did not give to friends as sou- 
venirs have been bound for his children. 

A taste for literary composition might not have passed, as 
doubtless it did pass, so many years unnoticed, had he been defi- 
cient in other talents, and had he devoted himself exclusively to 
writing. But as a boy he was fond, though in a less degree 
than many boys, of athletic sports, and his youthful desire for 
theatrical entertainments, pen caricaturing, and dallying with his 
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pets took up much of his time. Yet he often gave way to a 
fondness for composition, and there is in the family possession 
a sermon which he wrote before he was ten years of age, in 
which he showed the results of those arduous Sabbath days in 
the old Congregational meeting-house. And at one time, when 
yet very young, he was at the head of a flourishing boys’ paper, 
while at another, fresh from the inspiration of a blood-curdling 
romance in a New York weekly, he prepared a series of tales 
of adventure which, unhappily, have not been preserved. In his 
college days he was one of the associate editors of the university 
magazine, and while at that time he had no serious thought of 
devoting his life to literature, his talents in that direction were 
freely confessed. From my father, whose studious habits in life 
had made him not only eminent at the bar but profoundly con- 
versant with general literature, he had inherited a taste for 
reading, and it was this omnivorous passion for books that led 
my brother to say that his education had only begun when he 
fancied that it had left off. In boyhood he contracted that fas- 
cinating but highly injurious habit of reading in bed, which he 
subsequently extolled with great fervor; and as he grew older 
the habit increased upon him until he was obliged to admit that 
he could not enjoy literature unless he took it horizontally. If 
a friend expostulated with him, advising him to give up tobacco, 
reading in bed, and late hours, he said: “And what have we 
left in life if we give up all our bad habits?” 

That the poetic instinct was always strong within him there 
has never been room to question, but, perhaps, for the reasons 
before assigned, it was tardy in making its way outward. For 
years his mind lay fallow and receptive, awaiting the occasion 
which should develop the true inspiration of the poet. He was 
accustomed to speak of himself, and too modestly, as merely a 
versifier, but his own experience should have contradicted this 
estimate, for his first efforts at verse were singularly halting in 
mechanical construction, and he was well past his twenty-fifth 
year before he gave to the world any verse worthy the name. 
What might be called the “curse of comedy” was on him, and 
it was not until he threw off that yoke and gave expression to 
the better and the sweeter thoughts within him that, as with 
Bion, “the voice of song flowed freely from the heart.” It seems 
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strange that a man who became a master of the art of mechanism 
in verse should have been deficient in this particular at a period 
comparatively late, but it merely illustrates the theory of gradual 
development and marks the phases of life through which, with 
his character of many sides, he was compelled to pass. He was 
nearly thirty when he wrote “Christmas Treasures,” the first 
poem he deemed worthy, and very properly, of preservation, and 
the publication of this tender commemoration of the death of 
a child opened the springs of sentiment and love for childhood 
destined never to run dry while life endured. 

In journalism he became immediately successful, not so 
much for adaptability to the treadmill of that calling as for the 
brightness and distinctive character of his writing. He easily 
established a reputation as a humorist, and while he fairly de- 
served the title he often regretted that he could not entirely 
shake it off. His powers of perception were phenomenally keen, 
and he detected the peculiarities of people with whom he was 
thrown in contact almost at a glance, while his gift of mimicry 
was such that after a minute’s interview he could burlesque the 
victim to the life, even emphasizing the small details which had 
been apparently too minute to attract the special notice of those 
who were acquaintances of years’ standing. This faculty he 
carried into his writing, and it proved immensely valuable, for, 
with his quick appreciation of the ludicrous and his power of 
delineating personal peculiarities his sketches were remarkable 
for their resemblances even when he was indulging apparently in 
the wildest flights of imagination. It is to be regretted that 
much of his newspaper work, covering a period of twenty years, 
was necessarily so full of purely local color that its brilliancy 
could not be generally appreciated. For if is as if an artist had 
painted a wondrous picture, clever enough in the general view, 
but full of a significance hidden to the world. 

Equally facile was he in the way of adaptation. He could 
write a hoax worthy of Poe, and one of his humors of imagina- 
tion was sufficiently subtle and successful to excite comment in 
Europe and America, and to call for an explanation and denial 
from a distinguished Englishman. He lived in Denver only a 
few weeks when he was writing verse in miners’ dialect which 
has been rightly placed at the head of that style of composition. 
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No matter where he wandered, he speedily became imbued with 
the spirit of his surroundings, and his quickly and accurately 
gathered impressions found vent in his pen, whether he was 
in “St. Martin’s Lane” in London, with “Mynheer Von Der 
Bloom” in Amsterdam, or on the “Schnellest Zug” from Han- 
over to Leipzig. 

At the time of my brother’s arrival in Chicago, in 1883—he 
was then in his thirty-fourth year—he had performed an im- 
mense amount of newspaper work, but had done little or nothing 
of permanent value or with any real literary significance. But 
despite the fact that he had lived up to that time in the smaller 
cities he had a large number of acquaintances and a certain fol- 
lowing in the journalistic and artistic world, of which from 
the very moment of his entrance into journalism he never had 
been deprived. His immense fund of good humor, his powers 
as a story-teller, his admirable equipment as an entertainer, and 
the wholehearted way with which he threw himself into life 
and the pleasures of living attracted men to him and kept him 
the centre of the multitude that prized his fascinating compan- 
ionship. His fellows in journalism furthermore had been quick 
to recognize his talents, and no man was more widely “copied,” 
as the technical expression goes. His early years in Chicago 
did not differ materially from those of the previous decade, but 
the enlarged scope gave greater play to his fancy and more 
opportunity for his talents as master of satire. The publica- 
tion of “The Denver Primer” and “Culture’s Garland,” while 
adding to his reputation as a humorist, happily did not satisfy 
him. He was now past the age of thirty-five, and a great psy- 
chical revolution was coming on. Though still on the sunny side 
of middle life, he was wearying of the cup of pleasure he had 
drunk so joyously, and was drawing away from the multitude 
and toward the companionship of those who loved books and 
bookish things, and who could sympathize with him in the 
aspirations for the better work, the consciousness of which had 
dawned. It was now that he began to apply himself diligently 
to the preparation for higher effort, and it is to the credit of 
journalism, which has so many sins to answer for, that in this he 
was encouraged beyond the usual fate of men who become slaves 
to that calling. And yet, though from this time he was priv- 
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ileged to be regarded one of the sweetest singers in American 
literature, and incomparably the noblest bard of childhood, 
though the grind of journalism was measurably taken from him, 
he chafed under the conviction that he was condemned to mingle 
the prosaic and the practical with the fanciful and the ideal, and 
that, having given hostages to fortune, he must conform even in 
a measure to the requirements of a position too lucrative to be 
cast aside. From this time also his physical condition, which 
never had been robust, began to show the effects of sedentary 
life, but the warning of a long siege of nervous dyspepsia was 
suffered to pass unheeded, and for five or six years he labored 
prodigiously, his mind expanding and his intellect growing more 
brilliant as the vital powers decayed. 

It would seem that with the awakening of the consciousness 
of the better powers within him, with the realization that he 
was destined for a place in literature, my brother felt a quasi 
remorse for the years he fancied he had wasted. He was too 
severe with himself to understand that his comparative tardiness 
in arriving at the earnest, thoughtful stage of lifework was the 
inexorable law of gradual development which must govern the 
career of a man of his temperament, with his exuberant vitality 
and his showy talents. It was a serious mistake, but it was not 


the less a noble one. And now also the influences of home. 


crept a little closer into his heart. His family life had not been 
without its tragedies of bereavement, and the death of his oldest 
boy in Germany had drawn him even nearer to the children who 
were growing up around him. Much of his tenderest verse was 
inspired by affection for his family, and as some great shock is 
often essential to the revolution in a buoyant nature, so it seemed 
to require the oft-recurring tragedies of life to draw from him all 
that was noblest and sweetest in his sympathetic soul. Had the 
angel of death never hovered over the crib in my brother’s home, 
had he never known the pangs and the heart-hunger which come 
when the little voice is stilled and the little chair is empty, he 
could not have written the lines which voice the great cry of 
humanity and the hope of reunion in immortality beyond the 
grave. 

The flood of appeals for platform readings from cities and 
towns in all parts of the United States came too late for his physi- 
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cal strength and his ambition. Earlier in life he would have 
delighted in this form of travel and entertainment, but his nature 
had wonderfully changed, and, strong as were the financial in- 
ducements, he was loath to leave his family and circle of inti- 
mate friends, and the home he had just acquired. All of the 
time which he allotted for recreation he devoted to working 
around his grounds, in arranging and rearranging his large li- 
brary, and in the disposition of his curios. For years he had 
been an indefatigable collector, and he took a boyish pleasure 
not only in his souvenirs of long journeys and distinguished men 
and women, but in the queer toys and trinkets of children which 
seemed to give him inspiration for much that was effective in 
childhood verse. To the careless observer the immense array 
of weird dolls and absurd toys in his working-room meant little 
more than an idiosyncratic passion for the anomalous, but those 
who were near to him knew what a connecting link they were 
between him and the little children of whom he wrote, and how 
each trumpet and drum, each “spinster doll,” each little toy dog, 
each little tin soldier, played its part in the poems he sent out into 
the world. No writer ever made more persistent and consis- 
tent use of the material by which he was surrounded, or put a 
higher literary value on the little things which go to make 
up the sum of human existence. 

Of the spiritual development of my brother much might be 
said in conviction and in tenderness. He was not a man who 
discussed religion freely; he was associated with no religious 
denomination, and he professed no creed beyond the brotherhood 
of mankind and the infinitude of God’s love and mercy. In 
childhood he had been reared in much of the austerity of the 
Puritan doctrine of the relation of this life to the hereafter, 
and much of the hardness and severity of Christianity, as still 
interpreted in many parts of New England, was forced upon 
him. As is not unusual in such cases, he rebelled against this 
conception of God and God’s day, even while he confessed the 
intellectual advantages he had reaped from frequent compulsory 
communion with the Bible, and he many times declared that his 
children should not be brought up to regard religion and the 
Sabbath as a bugbear. What evolution was going on in his 
mind at the turning point in his life who can say? Who shall 
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look into the silent soul of the poet and see the hope and con- 
fidence and joy that have come from out the chaos of strife 
and doubt? Yet who can read the verses, telling over and over 
the beautiful story of Bethlehem, the glory of the Christ-child 
and the comfort that comes from the Teacher, and doubt that in 
those moments he walked in the light of the love of God? 

It is true that no man living in a Christian nation who is 
stirred by poetic instinct can fail to recognize and pay homage 
to that story of wonderful sweetness, the coming of the Christ- 
child for the redemption of the world. It is true that in com- 
memoration the poet may speak while the man within is silent. 
But it is hardly true that he whose generous soul responded to 
every principle of Christ, the Teacher, pleading for humanity, 
would sing over and over that tender song of love and sacrifice as 
a mere poetic inspiration. As he slept my brother’s soul was 
called. Who shall say that it was not summoned by that same 
angel song that awakened “Little Boy Blue”? Who shall doubt 
that the smile of supreme peace and rest which lingered on his 
face after that noble spirit had departed spoke for the victory he 
had won, for the hope and belief that had been justified, and 
for the happiness he had gained? 

To have been with my brother in the last year of his life, 


to have seen the sweetening of a character already lovable to an’ 


unusual degree, to know now that in his unconscious prepara- 
tion for the life beyond he was drawing closer to those he loved 
and who loved him, this is the tenderest memory, the most pre- 
cious heritage. Not to have seen him in that year is never to 
realize the full beauty of his nature, the complete development 
of his nobler self, the perfect abandonment of all that might have 
been ungenerous and intemperate in one even less conscious of 
the weakness of mortality. He would say when chided for 
public expression of kind words to those not wholly deserving, 
that he had felt the sting of harshness and ungraciousness, and 
never again would he use his power to inflict suffering or wound 
the feelings of man or child. Who is there to wonder, then, that 
the love of all went out to him, and that the other triumphs of 
his life were as nothing in comparison with the grasp he main- 
tained on popular affection? The day after his death a lady 
was purchasing flowers to send in sympathy for the mourning 
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family when she was approached by a poorly-clad little girl 
who timidly asked what she was going to do with so many 
roses. When she replied that she intended sending them to 
Mr. Field, the little one said that she wanted so much to send 
Mr. Field a rose, adding pathetically that she had no money. 
Deeply touched by the child’s sorrowful earnestness the lady 
picked out a yellow rose and gave it to her, and when the coffin 
was lowered to the grave a wealth of wreaths and designs was 
strewn around to mark the spot, but down below the hand of 
the silent poet held only a little yellow rose, the tribute of a 
child who did not know him in life, but in whose heart nestled 
the love his songs had awakened and the magnetism of his great 
humanity had stirred. 

A few hours after his spirit had gone a crippled boy came 
to the house and begged permission to go to the chamber. The 
wish was granted, and the boy hobbled to the bedside. Who he 
was, and in what manner my brother had befriended him, none 
of the family knew, but as he painfully picked his way down 
stairs the tears were streaming over his face, and the onlookers 
forgot their own sorrow in contemplation of his grief. The 
morning of the funeral, while the family stood around the coffin, 
the letter-carrier at Buena Park came into the room, and laying 
a bunch of letters at the foot of the bier said reverently: “There 
is your last mail, Mr. Field.” Then turning with tears in his 
eyes, as if apologizing for an intrusion, he added: “He was al- 
ways good to me and I loved him.” 

It was this affection of those in humbler life that seems to 
speak the more eloquently for the beneficence and the triumph 
of his life’s work. No funeral could have been less ostentatious, 
yet none could have been more impressive in the multitude that 
overflowed the church, or more conformable to his tenacious be- 
lief in the democracy of man. People of eminence, of wealth, 
of fashion, were there, but they were swallowed up in the great 
congregation of those to whom we are bound by the ties of hu- 
manity and universal brotherhood, whose tears as they passed 
the bier of the dead singer were the earnest and the best tribute 
to him who sang for all. What greater blessing hath man 
than this? What stronger assurance can there be of happi- 
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ness in that life where all is weighed in the scale of love, and 
where love is triumphant and eternal ? 

Sleep, my brother, in the perfect joy of an awakening to 
that happiness beyond the probationary life. Sleep in the assur- 
ance that those who loved you will always cherish the memory 
of that love as the tender inspiration of your gentle spirit. Sleep 
and dream that the songs you sang will still be sung when those 
who sing them now are sleeping with you. Sleep and take your 
rest as calmly and peacefully as you slept when your last “Good- 
Night” lengthened into eternity. And if the Horace you so 
merrily invoked comes to you in your slumber and bids you 
awake to that sweet cheer, that “fellowship that knows no end 
beyond the misty Stygian sea,” tell him that the time has not 
yet come, and that there are those yet uncalled, to whom you have 
pledged the joyous meeting on yonder shore, and who would 
share with you the heaven your companionship would brighten. 


RosweELL MartTIN FIELpD. 


suena Park, January, 1896. 
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THE MISSOURI READER 
THE FUR TRADE 
PART III 


EDITED BY ADA PARIS KLEIN’ 


Astor and the American Fur Company 
Obtaining the Fur ; 


ASTOR AND THE AMERICAN FUR COMPANY 


In 1822 a new factor entered into the competition in St. 
Louis for the fur trade of the Northwest. This was the powerful 
American Fur Company, incorporated in New York in 1808 
and owned by John Jacob Astor, who was to become the weal- 
thiest fur merchant in the United States. Astor carried on his 
activities all over the world from Astoria at the mouth of the 
Columbia River to the Orient and Europe. Shortly after its 
organization, the St. Louis branch of the company combined 
with a rival firm, Stone, Bostwick and Company. This com- 
bination lasted for a period of three and one-half years, when the 
St. Louis branch made an agreement with Bernard Pratte and 
Company to take over the management of the Western Depart- 
ment of the American Fur Company for a period of four years. 
This company became the main rival of the Rocky Mountain 
Fur Company, which had a virtual monopoly of the rich regions 
west of the Rockies and south of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
territory. Stimulated by the news of the enormous collection 
of beaver skins from beyond the mountains which had come 
down to Ashley in 1825, 1826, and 1827 (the latter in payment 
from Smith, Sublette, and Jackson), the American Fur Com- 
pany made plans to enter that far western territory in 1828. 


1ADA PARIS KLEIN, a native of Connecticut, received her B.S. degree from 
New Haven State Teachers College and her M.A. from Columbia Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Mrs. Klein taught for three years in the 
public schools of Stamford, Connecticut. She was employed as a research 
associate of the State Historical Society of Missouri at the time of writing 
this article. 
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“The chief elements of strength which made the American 
Fur Company such a power in the Indian country were the 
great wealth and business sagacity of its founder. Its formid- 
able financial backing gave to its operations a degree of force 
and stability which none of the other American fur companies 
possessed. Reverses which would have ruined an ordinary con- 
cern scarcely caused a ripple on the current of its affairs. If 
competing traders stood in the way, and could not be crushed by 
opposition, the exhaustless reservoir of Mr. Astor’s pocket- 
book could buy them out. The onward march of the company 
was therefore that of resistless power and even the great opposi- 
tion of the St. Louis traders was finally forced to give way.... 

“The goods for the trade were generally imported or pur- 
chased in New York under the immediate direction of the home 
office . . . Those bound for the Western Department were 
generally sent by way of New Orleans, particularly after the 
advent of steamboats.” 

John Palliser, an English traveler and hunter who visited 
the West in mid-nineteenth century, described the tactics fol- 
lowed by the American Fur Company : 


“Every year at the beginning of September, the American 
Fur Company sends off an expedition to the different trading 
posts on the banks of the Missouri and Yellow Stone rivers. 
This caravan is composed of the traders, workmen, artificers, 
and hunters of the company, who got up to their forts or trading 
posts according to their engagements with Messrs. Pierre Cha- 
teau, and Cie, of St. Louis, who constitute the branch establish- 
ment in that town. The goods conveyed into the Indian terri- 
tory for the purchase, or rather barter, of furs and skins, are 
brought up the Missouri from St. Louis, in a steamboat once a 
year. This vessel starts in the early part of May, at the time 
most fitted to take advantage of the rise in the upper Missouri, 
caused by the melting of the snows on the Indian plains and 
the Rocky Mountains; and after depositing the various articles 
and wares for barter with which it supplies the trading posts, 


*Hiram Martin Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far West 
(New York, Harper, 1902), I, 375, 376. (Quotations from Chittenden, The 
American Fur Trade throughout this article are reprinted by permission 
of the estate of Francis P. Harper by Lathrop C. Harper.) 
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terminates its voyage at Fort Union, at the mouth of the Yellow 
Stone, where that river falls into the great Missouri, arriving 
thither about the end of July, at which time the Missouri feels 
the maximum accession to its waters. The mouth of the Yellow 
Stone is upwards of 2000 miles from St. Louis; this distance, 
therefore, is accomplished by the intrepid little steamer, through 
a most difficult navigation and against a current running six 
miles an hour, within the space of from seven to eight weeks: 
the descent occupies about eight or nine days. This steamer 
carries up all the articles most prized by the North American In- 
dians, with the exception of ardent spirits or any intoxicating 
liquor. I could hardly detail all the articles brought up for the 
fur-trade, but the principal ones are guns, powder, lead, coffee, 
sugar, tobacco, and white, blue, red, and green blankets; also 
vermillion, and blue and white glass beads. The articles ob- 
tained from the Indians in exchange are chiefly buffalo-robes, 
and the undressed skins of elk, deer, antelope, wolf, with a few 
of the grisly bear. The rarer and more valuable furs are sought 
for and purchased for the continental market ... .”” 


The American Fur Company was always quick to get sea- 
soned men into its employ. One of the British Northwest Com- 
pany men who was induced to enter its employ was Kenneth 
McKenzie and to him was assigned the duty of capturing the 
trade of the upper Missouri. At his headquarters at Fort Union, 
at the mouth of the Yellowstone, he ruled over the surrounding 
territory like a monarch. His luxurious mode of living earned 
for him the nickname of “King of the Missouri.” Of this Lar- 
penteur writes: 


“ce 


. when the bell rang for supper I saw them [clerks 
at Fort Union] put on their coats, for, as I found out afterward, 
they were not allowed to go to table in shirt-sleeves ... On 
entering the eating hall, I found a splendidly set table with a 
very white tablecloth, and two waiters, one a negro. Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie was sitting at the head of the table, extremely well 
dressed. The victuals consisted of fine fat buffalo meat, with 
plenty of good fresh butter, cream, and milk for those that 


8John Palliser, Solitary Rambles and Adventures of a Hunter in the 
Prairies (London, John Murray, 1853), pp.78-80. 
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chose; but I saw that only two biscuits were allowed to each 
one, as these were placed at each plate.’ 

However, all the employees of the American Fur Company 
were not treated so well. “The trader’s profits were largely de- 
pendent upon his own efforts. He ran the risks of loss from 
hostile Indians, competing traders, and the many other diffi- 
culties that beset his business. On the whole the trade arrange- 
ments of the American Fur Company were grossly one-sided 
and unfair. They threw the risks of loss upon those who had 
the burden of the work to perform.’”” How this affected the 
ordinary trapper is’revealed by Thomas J. Farnham’s account 
of his trip in the great western prairies. 

“Meek was evidently very poor. He had scarcely any 
clothing enough to cover his body; and while talking with us 
the frosty winds which sucked up the valley, made him shiver 
like an aspen leaf. He reverted to his destitute situation, and 
complained of the injustice of his former employers; the little 
remuneration he received for the toils and dangers he had en- 
dured on their account, &c.; a complaint which I have heard 
from every trapper I have met on my journey.” 

Astor had either crushed out most of his rivals by 1834 
or had bought up and consolidated them with the American Fur 
Company. Thus the firm obtained a virtual monopoly in the 
Northwest. Because of its practices it was most bitterly de- 
tested by the trappers in that area. 

On June 1, 1834, Astor sold the Western Department of 
the American Fur Company to Pratte, Chouteau, and Company 
of St. Louis, and the Northern Department, which continued to 
use the name of the American Fur Company, to a company of 
which Ramsey Crooks was the principal partner. Astor had 
been contemplating retirement for several years due to a number 
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! ‘Charles Larpenteur, Forty Years a Fur Trader on the Upper Missouri 
edited by Elliott Coues (New York, Harper, 1898), I, 70. (Quotations from 
Larpenteur, Forty Years a Fur Trader, throughout this article are reprinted 
| by permission of the estate of Francis P. Harper by Lathrop C. Harper.) 
5Chittenden, op. cit., I, 377. 

*Thomas J. Farnham, Travels in the Great Western Prairies, the Ana- 
; huac and Rocky Mountains and in the Oregon Territory (London, Richard 
Bentley, 1843), II, 73. Col. Joseph L. Meek (1810-1875) was one of the 
most picturesque of the “mountain men.” In 1829 he joined Sublette’s 
, caravan for the mountain trade and followed that profession until 1840 
when he settled in Oregon. 
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of reasons: his advanced age; the great wealth he had already 
acquired ; and the changes which were bringing about the down- 
fall of the beaver trade. He wrote in a letter from London about 
that time: “I very much fear beaver will not sell well very soon 
unless very fine. It appears that they make hats of silk in place 
of beaver.” After Astor’s retirement the St. Louis traders took 
control. 


OBTAINING THE FUR 


The means of obtaining the desired fur was by trading with 
the Indians or by the fur traders setting their own traps. 
Luttig, who was clerk of the Missouri Fur Company on an ex- 
pedition 1812-1813, described the trade with the Indians: 

be . at sunrise we had to cross a band of Sioux, ac- 

companied by Nez Corbain and another Chief called Boite about 
40 in Number they traded and returned at noon satisfied, in the 
afternoon 7 Men started up the River with the Mackina Boat 
to hunt Buffaloe, and Immel came home with 15 Beaver 1 Otter 
and 2 Muckrats . . .”” 
Later he wrote: “. . . The Chajenne Chief went away seem- 
ingly satisfied and the Rees with them Mr. Manuel Lisa gave 
5 Carrots 4 Twist Tobacco 3 lb. Powder and 6 lb Balls as a 
Present, at 2 P. M. Immel and his party returned from the 
Mandans with Peltries ...”” 

The post at Fort Williams was a lively one when trading 
began with the Indians according to Larpenteur, who was an 
eye witness: 

“Tt was not until night that we all got ready to trade. It 
must be remembered that liquor, at that early day, was the 
principal and most profitable article of trade, although it was 
strictly prohibited by law, and all the boats on the Missouri 
were thoroughly searched on passing Fort Leavenworth. Not- 
withstanding this, Mr. Sublette had managed to pass through 
what he wanted for his trade all along the Missouri; but the 


TChittenden, op. cit., pp.363-364. 

8John C. Luttig, Journal of a Fur-Trading Expedition on the Upper 
Missouri, edited by Stella M. Drumm (St. Louis, Missouri Historical Society, 
1920), p.82. (Reprinted by permission of the publishers, the Missouri 
Historical Society.) 

*Tbid., p.120. 
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American Fur Company, having at one time been detected 
and had their liquor confiscated, erected a distillery at Fort 
Union, obtained their corn from the Gros Ventres and Man- 
dans... 

“The liquor trade started at dark, and soon the singing 
and yelling commenced. The Indians were all locked up in 
the fort, for fear that some might go to Fort Union which was 
but 2% miles distant. Imagine the noise—upward of 500 In- 
dians, with their squaws, all drunk as they could be locked up 
in the small space... At last daylight came and the spree 
abated ; a great many had gone to sleep; and the goods trade 
did not commence until the afternoon . . . 

“T will here describe the construction of Fort William, which 
was after the usual formation of trading posts. It was first 
erected precisely on the spot where Fort Buford sawmill now 
[about 1871] stands; but it was about 200 yards farther from 
the river, the bank having caved in to that distance. It was 150 
feet front and 130 feet deep. The stockade was of cottonwood 
logs, called pickets, 18 feet in length, hewn on three sides and 
planted three feet in the ground. The boss’ house stood back, 
opposite the front door ; it consisted of a double cabin, having two 
rooms of 18 x 20 feet, with a passage between them 12 feet 
wide. There was a store and warehouse 40 feet in length and 
18 feet in width ; two rooms for the men’s quarters 16 x 18 feet, 
a carpenter’s shop, ice house, meat house, and two splendid 
bastions .. . The bastions were built more for amusement 
than for protection against hostile Indians; for at that time, 
[1833] although they were constantly at war with other tribes, 
there was not the least danger for any white men except the 
free trappers, and we could go hunting in all directions with 
perfect safety. Large war parties frequently came to the fort, 
but behaved very well, taking their leave after getting a few 
loads of ammunition and some tobacco.”” 

“A common unit of trade was a ‘plus’ or one first-class 
beaver skin. A standard ‘pack’ of furs contained 10 buffalo 
robes, 14 bear, 80 beaver, or 600 muskrat skins.”” 


#Larpenteur, op. cit., I, 57-58, 60-62. : 

“Merrill J. Mattes, Fur Traders and Trappers of the Old West (Yellow- 
stone Museum and Library Association, [19457]), p.10. (Reprinted by 
permission of Mr. Merrill J. Mattes.) 
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Larpenteur describes a “pack” as follows: “A pack of 
beaver is made up of 60 average beavers, supposed to weigh 100 
lbs., worth in New York at that time from $7 to $8 per Ib.” 

Farther west the trading post gave way to the rendezvous. 
“Hitherto it had been customary to erect trading posts or forts 
at convenient points in the mountains, whither the Indians 
might repair with their peltries for trade or from which as a 
base the hired trappers might operate. This system, which had 
been developed largely by Manual Lisa, had broken down because 
of the uncertain factors on which its success depended, first, the 
quantity of goods at the post which needed to be constantly re- 
plenished, second, the ability of the men to hold the forts against 
hostile attack, and third the willingness of the Indians to come 
with their furs, to trade. 

“Instead of depending on the savages to furnish their furs, 
Henry and Ashley determined to employ white men in the actual 
task of trapping, and for the regularly established post to sub- 
stitute, in large measure, the annual rendezvous.’”” 

LeRoy R. Hafen, executive director of the State Historical 
Society of Colorado, gives a vivid description of the rendezvous 
in his volumes just off the press, Colorado and Its People: “The 
rendezvous became the most picturesque and typical institution 
of fur trade days in the central Rockies. It was the fair of the 
wilderness, the great holiday for trappers who for months had 
lost themselves in the mountains. To it came fur company cara- 
vans from the East, laden with equipment and supplies for hired 
trappers, and with attractive goods for trade with Indians and 
independent fur men. Flour, sugar, and coffee were now pro- 
curable and the continuous meat diet of months could be varied 
with these luxuries from the States. Indians came in, set up 
their lodges and participated in the fiesta. Beaver skins were 
money and with these hairy banknotes the trapper could satisfy 
every primitive need. White trappers with Indian wives lav- 
ished their spouses with beads, trinkets, and bright-colored cloth. 


“Larpenteur, op. cit., I, 7. 

“Harrison Clifford Dale, The Ashley-Smith Explorations and the Dis- 
covery of the Central Route to the Pacific, 1822-1829 (Cleveland, Clark, 
1918), pp.62-63. (Reprinted by permission of the publishers, The Arthur 
H. Clark Company, from The Ashley-Smith Explorations and Discovery of 
a Central Route to the Pacific, 1822-1829, edited by Harrison Clifford Dale.) 
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Most of the trappers were of the open-handed sort who in a day 
or two of prodigal living spent the earnings of a year. There 
were foot races, horse races, shooting contests, fights, dances 
with the Indian girls, gambling, and drinking.’ 

William T. Hamilton, one of the “mountain men,’” makes 
this comment about the rendezvous: “It must not be thought 
that trappers are an idle set while at the rendezvous. The re- 
verse is true. Many of them are constantly dressing buckskin, 
and their mode of dressing is far superior to that of the Indians, 
as the skin when prepared by them will not stretch or shrink 
when wet. Others are hunting deer, to keep the camp supplied 
with meat, or putting arms and traps in perfect condition. Most 
trappers make their own buckskin clothes.”” 

Jo Meek, who first set beaver traps in the Rockies in 1829, 
gives the method which he followed in trapping: “He [the 
trapper] has an ordinary steel trap weighing five pounds, at- 
tached to a chain five feet long, with a swivel and ring at the 
end, which plays round what is called the float, a dry stick of 
wood about six feet long. The trapper wades out into the 
stream, which is shallow, and cuts with his knife a bed for the 
trap, five or six inches under the water. He then takes the 
float out the whole length of the chain in the direction of the 
center of the stream, and drives it into the mud so fast that the 
beaver cannot draw it out; at the same time tying the other end 
by a thong to the bank. A small stick or twig, dipped in musk 
or castor [taken from the long glands just beneath a beaver’s 
skin in front of the genital organs] serves for bait, and is placed 
so as to hang directly above the trap, which is now set. The 
trapper then throws water plentifully over the adjacent bank to 
conceal any footprints or scent by which the beaver would be 
alarmed, and going to some distance wades out of the stream. 

“LeRoy R. Hafen, Colorado and Its People (New York, Lewis, [1949]), 
I, 73. (Reprinted by permission of LeRoy R. Hafen.) 

William T. Hamilton was born in Scotland and was not quite three 
years of age when he was brought to New Orleans by his father, about 
1825. They settled in St. Louis eighteen months later. In 1842 he was 
ordered by his doctor to change climates so he accompanied a party of 
hunters and trappers leaving for the West. From then on, he became a 
“mountain man” and an authority on Indian life and customs. W. T. 
Hamilton, My Sixty Years on the Plains (New York, Forest and Stream, 


1905), pp.13-14, 17-18. 
«I bid., pp.125-126. 
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“In setting a trap several things are to be observed with 
care; first, that the trap is firmly fixed, and the proper distance 
from the bank—for if the beaver can get on shore with the trap 
he will cut off his foot to escape: secondly, that the float is of 
dry wood, for should it not be the little animal will cut it off at 
a stroke and swimming with the trap to the middle of the dam 
be drowned by its weight. In the latter case, when the hunter 
visits his traps in the morning, he is under the necessity of 
plunging into the water and swimming out to dive for the 
missing trap and his game.”” 

Most interesting of all, in this story of the fur trade, are 
the “mountain men” themselves without whose daring and re- 
sourcefulness the West would have been harder to conquer and 
America poorer in tradition. Hafen gives an excellent descrip- 
tion of these “rugged individualists :” 

“Trappers and traders of the fur trade days were an in- 
teresting lot. When French Canadians, Mexicans, and Ameri- 
cans mingled, their long hair and tanned faces made them almost 
indistinguishable from each other, or from Indians. In beaver 
cap and fringed buckskin suit gayly decorated with Indian de- 
signs, or in a slouch hat, calico shirt, and cotton overalls, the 
trapper was equally at home. With powder horn, shot pouch, 
and muzzle-loading rifle he was self-supporting and independent. 
For money he had little need, barter supplied his simple wants. 
A lodge made of buffalo skins furnished his winter shelter: a 
bed of buffalo robes spread beneath the stars sufficed for summer 
nights. With a horse to ride, one to carry his trappings, and 
others for his squaw and children, he could journey wherever 
trails led. The open country, the freedom from restraint, the 
thrill of adventure tied him to the wilds. 

“Most of these frontiersmen had no book learning; but 
books gave no instructions for trapping beaver or shooting griz- 
zlies. The Mountain Men were educated for the life they led. 
They could read the tracks of moccasins, the sign of beaver, the 
trace of travois. They could mold their bullets from bars of 





LeRoy R. Hafen and W. J. Ghent, Broken Hand, the Life Story of 
Thomas Fitzpatrick, Chief of the Mountain Men (Denver, The Old West, 
1931), p.36 quoted from Mrs. Francis F. Victor, The River of the West, 
p.64. (Reprinted by permission of Mr. LeRoy R. Hafen.) 
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lead, and strike a fire with flint and steel. Some were bad char- 
acters, fugitives from law and civilization; while others were 
specimens of the best in rugged manhood. With them a man 
was rated by his strength and skill, his courage, and his integ- 
rity.”” 

“These trappers and traders were the . . . real pioneers 
of the Rocky Mountain West... It was the trapper’s persist- 
ent search for beaver and the trader’s urge to barter with red 
men, that unlocked the geographical secrets of the western wilds 
and eased the way for official explorers and for settlers.” 


(THE END) 


LeRoy R. Hafen, Colorado and Its People, I, 80. 
WI bid., p.63. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 


During the three months from August, 1949, through Octo- 
ber, 1949, the following members of the Society increased its 


membership as indicated : 


SIX NEW 


MEMBERS 


Johnson, Waldo P., Jefferson City 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS 
Hallock, E. O., Kansas City 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 


Crabbs, Leo J., Jr., Jefferson City 
Knipmeyer, Gilbert, Jefferson City 
Motley, Mrs. Robert L., Bowling Green 
Suttle, Harry L., Springfield 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 
Gaebler, F. G., Washington 


ONE 


Baynes, R. F., New Madrid 
Brueggeman, D. B., Memphis, 
Tennessee 
Coppage, Arthur M., Hale 
Corder, Leon W., Jefferson City 
Culmer, Frederic A., Fayette 
DeLapp, G. L., Independence 
Denslow, Ray V., Trenton 
Duckworth, W. B., Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 
English, W. Francis., Columbia 
Ewing, W. Prewitt, Kansas City 
Fenwick, W. M., St. Louis 
Gilliland, S. A., Kansas City 
Haley, Frank F., III, Louisiana 
Henry, Clifford, Kirksville 
Houk, Roy Hammond, Biloxi, 
Mississippi 
Jayne, E. M., Kirksville 


NEW MEMBER 


Jayne, H. M., Trenton 

Jones, Robert Nagel, St. Louis 

Keeley, Mrs. Mary Paxton, 
Columbia 

Larkin, Paul H., Centerville 

Lee, Wilson T., Fayette 

Lowrence, William H., Kansas 
City 

McBride, Denis J., St. Louis 

McKellops, B. B., Lee’s Summit 

Meyer, George E., McKittrick 

Prewitt, Frank, North Kansas City 

Richardson, H. H., St. Louis 

Soper, Horace W., St. Louis 

Truitt, Paul T., Chevy Chase, 
Maryland 

Ward, Joseph J., St. Louis 

Withers, Mrs. Robert S., Liberty 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


One hundred and seven applications for membership were 
received by the Society during the three months from August, 
1949, through October, 1949, inclusive. The total annual mem- 
bership on October 31, 1949, was 4957. 


The new members were: 


Angle, Evan, Louisiana 

Baepler, F. A., Boonville 

Bamman, Mrs. John F., Macon 

Baty, John R., Jefferson City 

Bettis, Jo Beryl, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Blair, William C., Washington, 
i oa 

Boals, Charles W., Mission, Kansas 

Bond, John S., Joplin 

Buford, Charles H., Ellington 

Camp, J. R., Lincoln, Nebraska 

Campbell, Leslie M., University 
City 

Casteel, Herbert, Carthage 

Chappell, Mrs. G. A., Jr., St. 
Charles 

Collins, W. M., Kansas City 

Cook, Charles, Carthage 

Cossitt Library, Memphis, Tenn. 

Crandall, Vernie, Carthage 

Daniel, H. Jackson, Jefferson City 

Delventhal, John, Warrenton 

Divilbiss, John S., Mexico 

Downs, Eldon W., Columbia 

Dunham, Charles Palmer, Columbia 

Esterly, Robert A., Carthage 

Flanigan, George, Springfield 

Flanigan, Laurence, Carthage 

Frieze, Arkley, Carthage 

Gaebler, Eugene, Berkeley, 
California 

Gaebler, O. H., Detroit, Michigan 

Gehm, J. G., Kirksville 

Glover, Max H., Webb City 

Greime, Dorothy, St. Louis 

Hackney, Earl N., Carthage 

Hall, Leonard, Caledonia 


Herman, Andrew, Kansas City 

Hight, Howard H., Peoria, Illinois 

Hizer, Collier A., Kansas City 

Houk, Mary Hammond, Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana 

Hunt, Bruce H., Kirksville 

Iden, Charles, Crocker 

Johnson, Elza, Carthage 

Johnson, Mrs. Roy R., Neosho 

Johnson, Walter N., Independence 

Jurgensmeyer, Mrs. Edward, 
Macon 

Kealty, Margaret, St. Louis 

Kolb, Harry K., St. Louis 

Kropp, Simon Fred, State College, 
New Mexico 

Lang, Vernon, Joplin 

Latter Day Saint’s Church Library, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Lincoln, Gatewood S., Coronado, 
Calif. 

Lincoln, Lewis A., Harrisonville 

Lutton, J. D., Sioux City, Iowa 

Lyon, William H., Blacksburg, 
Virginia 

McCandless, Perry, Warrensburg 

McClure, Mark F., North Kansas 
City 

McComb, Mrs. H. C., Columbia 

McHarg, William, Columbia 

McLaran, R. L., St. Louis 

McLaughlin, Ira B., Independence 

McReynolds, Allen, Jr., Carthage 

Mader, Edward, Kansas City 

Manahan, John E., Redford, 
Virginia 

Moffitt, D. Thomas, Kansas City 

Morrow, S. R., Carthage 
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Morrow, W. T., Carthage Sanderson, Ray P., Bowling Green 
Morse, Sadie B., Hillsboro Schultz, Mrs. W. J., Bowling 
Mulkins, Maxine, Webb City Green 
Nevine, Ralph B., Hermitage Scott, Mrs. Mary Thomas, Kissee 
O’Keefe, Arthur M., Moberly Mills 
Oliver, Ben W., Kansas City Sestric, Phillip M., Jefferson City 
Padley, Everett J., Overland Park, Sheppard, A. D., Jefferson City 
Kansas Shinn, Wayne, Kirksville 
Parker, Edgar, Webb City Sickler, E. T., Wheatland 
Patterson, Hal R., Joplin Thompson, Richard F., Jefferson 
Perkins, Clyde, Independence City 
Perkins, M. J., Toronto, Ontario Tudor, Charles D., Webb City 
Pool, Cance A., Jefferson City Turner, Mrs. Jack, Trenton 
Price, R. M., Zorba Linda, Upton, Mrs. Eugene V., Spring- 
California * field 
Ralls, W. E., Trenton Van Allen, W. A., Falls Church, 
Ramsey, Mabel, Dixon Virginia 
Rastorfer, Ann Elaine, Stover Van Brunt, Courtland, Kansas City 
Realty, Margaret R., St. Louis Voss, R. H., Washington 
Roberts, Jack, Fayette Wade, Hugh R., Kansas City 
Roberts, Lloyd, Joplin Waggoner, William W., Webb City 
Robins, Fred A., Macon Warden, Herbert B., Kansas City 
Russell, O. D., Alexandria, Warford, William S., St. Louis 
Virginia Webster, Richard W., Carthage 
Russell, Mrs. William A., Kansas Wise, George, Joplin 
City Xavier, Sister M., St. Louis 


Sachs, Alex F., Kansas City 


SOCIETY'S ANNUAL MEETING AND LUNCHEON HELD IN 
COLUMBIA, NOVEMBER 4, 1949 


Two new additions to the Society’s historical art collection 
and a new rare book collection to be added to the library were 
announced at the annual luncheon of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri, November 4, 1949, in Columbia. 


The acquisition of a portrait of Thomas Jefferson, painted by 
George Caleb Bingham in 1856, was announced by Allen Mc- 
Reynolds of Carthage, a past president of the Society. Senator 
McReynolds expressed the appreciation and gratitude of the 
Society to Mr. and Mrs. Ira B. McLaughlin of Kansas City, who 
made the painting available to the Society, and to the late Senator 
M. E. Casey of Kansas City, who saved the canvas from the state 
capitol fire in 1911 and later gave it to Mr. and Mrs. McLaughlin. 
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Another new historical art acquisition was A View of Wes- 
ton, Missouri, a historical record painted about 1860 by a Platte 
County pioneer editor, Augustus G. Beller. This canvas, the 
only known art work of Mr. Beller, was given to the Society by 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Divina of Weston. The gift was announced 
at the luncheon by James Roth of Kansas City, official resident 
restorer for the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art in 
Kansas City. 


The gift to the Society of the Bishop W. F. McMurry 
Missouriana Collection of 335 rare religious items from the li- 
brary of the late Bishop William Fletcher McMurry was an- 
nounced by Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the Society, on 
behalf of the donors, Mrs. McMurry, the late Miss Claudia Mc- 
Murry, and Mrs. William A. Bloom of Fayette. Mrs. Bloom 
was present at the luncheon. 


Two special awards were also announced at the luncheon. 
The American Association for State and Local History honored 
the Society with an Award of Merit for outstanding achievement, 
which was announced by William Southern, Jr., of Independence, 
a past president and since 1906 a trustee of the Society. The 
State Historical Society of Missouri honored the Kansas City 
Star and Times with an Award of Merit for the publication of 
historical articles on Missouri. The award was announced by 
L. M. White of Mexico, a trustee of the Society, and was ac- 
cepted by Chester A. Bradley, “Missouri Notes” editor of the 
Star, acting as the official representative of the Star. 


Principal speakers at the luncheon were Dr. Philip D. Jor- 
dan, professor of history at the University of Minnesota, who 
was introduced by George A. Rozier of Jefferson City, a past 
president of the Society, and Dr. Clifford L. Lord, director of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, who was introduced 
by G. L. Zwick of St. Joseph, president of the Society. Dr. 
Jordan spoke on “History and Folklore” and Dr. Lord spoke 
on “The Role of State and Local History.” 


There were 154 guests at the luncheon, more than 75 per 
cent of whom were from outside of Columbia. A total of 23 
officers and trustees attended the meeting of the Executive 
Committee which preceded the luncheon. 
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During the Annual Meeting, which was also held in the 
morning, nine trustees whose terms of office expired in 1949 were 
re-elected to three-year terms ending in 1952. The nine trustees 
re-elected were Jesse W. Barrett, St. Louis, Chester A. Bradley, 
Kansas City, Albert M. Clark, Richmond, Frank L. Mott, Co- 
lumbia, Joseph Pulitzer, St. Louis, George H. Scruton, Sedalia, 
James Todd, Moberly, T. Ballard Watters, Marshfield, and L. 
M. White, Mexico. The names of these nine trustees were pre- 
sented by a nominating committee composed of Ralph P. Bieber, 
St. Louis, chairman, Allen McReynolds, Carthage, and E. E. 
Swain, Kirksville. 

Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the Society, reported that 
the Society published more pages of historical, folklore, and doc- 
umentary material during the past two years than any other 
state historical association. In addition the Society maintained 
its twelve-year record as first in the nation in terms of member- 
ship and the Missouri Historical Review still has the largest reg- 
ular circulation of any state historical magazine in America. 

Other items on the agenda of the Annual Meeting included 
the reading and adoption of the treasurer’s report, which was 
presented by the secretary in the absence of R. B. Price, treas- 
urer ; the financial report of the Finance and Executive commit- 
tees, which was presented by E. E. Swain of Kirksville, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee ; and a report on the Society’s re- 
quested appropriation for marking historic sites in Missouri, 
which was given by George A. Rozier on behalf of the Finance 
and Executive committees. The Society voted to continue the 
work of the committee toward securing the requested appropria- 
tion. 

During the luncheon program, R. Oscar Clymer, professor 
of voice at the University of Missouri, presented three vocal 
selections from the Vance Randolph collection of Ozark Folk- 
songs, published by the Society. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Ruth Quant, instructor of music at the university. The three 
selections were ““The Keys of Heaven,” “The Pretty Mohee,” 
and “The Ground-Hog Song.” 

Judge G. L. Zwick of St. Joseph, president of the Society, 
served as toastmaster at the luncheon and presided over the Ex- 
ecutive Committee meeting and the Annual Meeting. Dr. Adiel 
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J. Moncrief, pastor of the First Baptist Church of St. Joseph, 
pronounced the invocation. 


WEEKLY FEATURE ARTICLES 


Way back when lotteries were legal in Missouri, malaria 
was giving everyone “the shakes,” and Indian tribes were moving 
westward out of the state, times were different but stimulating to 
say the least. Recent articles released by the State Historical 
Society of Missouri to the newspapers of the state describe these 
features of frontier life as well as several industries which de- 
veloped in the state in early days—the grape industry in Newton 
County and the development of the florist industry especially in 
St. Louis. The articles released during October, November, 
and December were as follows: 


October: “Malaria So Common in Early Missouri It Was 
Easier to Get Used to It Than to Treat It” and “Wild Life 
Conservationist Proposed Bar on Hunters 160 Years Ago in 
Missouri.” 


November: “Early Florists Few but the Industry Grew 
with the State” and “Early Missouri Legislatures Were Opti- 
mistic about Legal Lotteries—but Couldn’t Pick a Winner.” 


December: “Missouri’s Indian Tribes Began Moving 
Westward soon after Louisiana Purchase” and “Hermann Jae- 
ger’s Ozark Grapevines Helped Save French Wine Industry.” 


KANSAS CITY PLANNING CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
TO START JUNE 3 


Plans for a program celebrating the 100th birthday of Kan- 
sas City this summer are now being formulated by a Centennial 
Association headed by Herbert H. Wilson, general chairman, 
and C. M. Woodward, manager. A historical parade is sched- 
uled for the morning of June 3, the official birthday date. Other 
events on the centennial program will include an Industrial Ex- 
position, June 3-11, in the Municipal Auditorium, an Aviation 
Exposition, and various music, entertainment and sport events. 

The history of Kansas City will be dramatized in a histori- 
cal pageant, June 3-July 4, in Swope Park. This spectacle will 
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be known as the “Centurama.” Other centennial installations 
will include a replica of Westport Landing as it was 100 years 
ago. This will be built in the city park north of the Kansas 
City Municipal Auditorium at an estimated cost of $150,000. 


“MISSISSIPPI PANORAMA” ART EXHIBIT HELD AT 
CITY ART MUSEUM, ST. LOUIS 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis, on October 10, opened 
its doors to a comprehensive exhibit of Missouri and Mississippi 
River art in the nineteenth century. The display, “Mississippi 
Panorama,” occupied six galleries of the museum and included 
the paintings of twelve famous river artists, among whom Audu- 
bon, Bingham, Bodmer, and Catlin were the most renowned. 
Other items included Currier and Ives prints, a group of boat 
models, and displays of china and silver used on some of the 
“floating palace” steamboats. The items were loaned by pri- 
vate individuals, historical societies, colleges, etc. Three paint- 
ings were loaned by the State Historical Society of Missouri: 
Watching the Cargo by George Caleb Bingham, A View of 
Weston, Missouri by Augustus G. Beller, and Glasgow, Missouri 
by Cornelia A. Kuemmel. 


The most unusual part of the exhibit was the showing of 
the 348-foot moving painting called Mississippi Panorama. 
Painted on 714-foot-wide muslin sheeting by the artist John 
J. Egan from drawings made by Professor M. W. Dickeson 
about 1850, it gave, as it was unrolled, a series of river scenes 
from New Orleans to Illinois and then up the Ohio. The prop- 
erty of the University of Pennsylvania, the panorama has prob- 
ably not been shown for ninety years and is, as far as is known, 
the only one of its kind in existence. 


ACQUISITIONS 


A portrait of Thomas Jefferson, believed to have been 
painted in 1856 by George Caleb Bingham, has been given to 
the Society by Mr. and Mrs. Ira B. McLaughlin of Kansas City. 
Rescued from the capitol fire in Jefferson City in 1911 by the 
late Senator M. E. Casey and given by him to Mr. and Mrs. 
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McLaughlin, the painting was in turn given by them to the 
Society. It has now been restored, including cleaning and re- 
lining, by James Roth, official resident restorer of the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art in Kansas City and hangs in the 
reading room of the Society. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Divina of Weston have presented to 
the Society an old painting of Weston done by Augustus G. 
Beller, who was an outstanding citizen of that town and editor 
- of the Weston Border Times, 1864-1871. The canvas is dated 
c. 1860. Mr. and Mrs. Divina obtained the painting from Wil- 
liam Lambert, a collector of fine antiques in Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, who had obtained it from Frank Hollied of Weston, who, 
in turn, had purchased it from a Mr. Morrison of Weston. Both 
Mr. Hollied and Mr. Morrison are now deceased. The Society 
had the canvas cleaned, relined, and restored by James Roth of 
Kansas City preparatory to hanging in the reading room of the 
Society. 


A rare and valuable collection of Missouri religious items 
has been obtained by the Society in the acquisition of 335 volumes 
from the library of the late Bishop William Fletcher McMurry 
of Fayette. The collection includes 121 volumes of the Dis- 
ciplines of the Methodist Episcopal Church and of the M. E. 
Church, South, dating from 1784 to 1944, 37 volumes of the 
History of the Disciplines, and 44 Methodist Hymn-Books dat- 
ing from 1813 to 1878. The gift came to the Society from Mrs. 
McMurry and Mrs. W. A. Bloom of Fayette, and the late Miss 
Claudia McMurry. 


The Society has received a valuable gift from Mrs. Paul R. 
Davis of New London, Missouri, of 250 typed pages of copies of 
old manuscripts principally from Ralls County but including 
a few cemetery records of Pike County and Old Deerfield, 
Massachusetts. The Ralls County records comprise forty-four 
pages of tombstone inscriptions, twenty-six pages of abstracts 
from “Old Settler’s Biographies” printed in the Ralls County 
Times of 1900-1901, and ninety pages of will abstracts from 
1821 to 1900, all of which were copied from the originals by 
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Mrs. Davis. There are also forty-one pages of Ralls County 
Bible records copied by Mrs. Davis and Mrs. Anna Nash 
Gingry. 


Five scrapbooks which were compiled by William L. 
(Steamboat Bill) Heckman of Hermann, Missouri, are a recent 
acquisition of the State Historical Society. “Steamboat Bill,” 
now nearing eighty-one years of age has “steamboated to the 
head of navigation on almost all of our Western Rivers.” His 
scrapbooks, dating from the early 1900’s are made up of clip- 
pings from old newspapers and the Waterways Journal on the 
histories of prominent boatmen, famous old steamboats, and 
wrecks which have occurred on the river. 


Two manuscript books of Prairie Grove Baptist Church 
minutes dated from 1875 to 1895 have been given to the Society 
by Paul Q. Sapp of Ashland. The first book gives the con- 
stitution of the church which was adopted March 20, 1875, the 
Articles of Faith, the Rules of Decorum, the Minutes of the 
church meetings from 1875 to 1883, and a list of the original 
members with the additions made from time to time. The sec- 
ond book gives an alphabetical index of all the members up to 
1896 including the dates when they were received, and continues 
the minutes up through January 19, 1895. 


Twenty-two original manuscript letters have come into the 
possession of the State Historical Society of Missouri, which 
were received by the Boonslick Masonic Lodge, No. 57 at New 
Franklin, Missouri. Dated from March 29, 1867, to Novem- 
ber 15, 1871, the letters were sent from the Glasgow, St. Louis, 
Canton, Fayette, Columbia, and Boonesboro lodges to the Boons- 
lick lodge in answer to various queries or invitations or to trans- 
act business. One particularly interesting letter is that dated 
July 6, 1867, from the secretary of the Grand Lodge of Missouri 
to Henry McKinley, secretary of the Boonslick lodge, thanking 
him for the lodge’s contribution of $64 to be “applied to the 
suffering fraternity of the Southern States.” The writer noted 
that it was the largest contribution received toward his goal of 
$1000 from the Missouri lodges. 
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Paul E. Carver of Neosho has given to the Society several 
items of historic interest. One is a program for the “Third An- 
nual Fair of the Newton County Agricultural & Mechanical 
Society” held at Neosho September 15, 16, and 17, 1875. An- 
other is a copy of an address written by Paul Carver in 1936 on 
the history of Neosho, to which is appended a “Centennial His- 
tory of Newton County” compiled by a committee and read at 
a county celebration held at Neosho July 4, 1876. The original 
of Carver’s paper together with a copy of the older history was 
placed in the cornerstone of the courthouse of Newton County 
at the time of its dedication in 1936. A third part of Mr. 
Carver’s gift was three copies of the “Memorial Address, by 
George Hubbert, at the Obsequies of Gen. Grant, Neosho, Mo., 
Aug. 8th, 1885.” 


Seven 8x10 glossy prints showing a steam threshing rig in 
action have been given to the Society by Gerald R. Massie, 
photographer for the Division of Resources and Development 
of Missouri. He writes of them “ ... here are some photo- 
graphs of a passing era. I think you will agree that the steam 
threshing rig is about a thing of the past. I spent two years 
tracing this one near Chamois and the owner says this is his 
last year.” 


ACTIVITIES OF COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


“Ghosts Along the Mississippi” is the picturesque title of 
a collection of photographs of historic Louisiana homes taken 
by Clarence J. Laughlin, a native of New Orleans, and put on 
display by the Cole County Historical Society in its museum 
September 11-15. 


The Dunklin County Historical Society held a meeting in 
the court house, Kennett, August 29. The program consisted 
of a talk by Allen M. Douglass, Senath, on “The Story of the 
Alexander T. Douglass Family of South Dunklin County,” and 
“The Story of the Bucoda Schools,” prepared and presented by 
Mrs. Cordelia Frie Rose. 
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Officers elected for the coming year were: John H. Bradley, 
president; E. B. Mobley, general vice-president; Miss Ruth 
Jones, secretary; and Elman Merritt, treasurer. Vice-presi- 
dents, one from each township, were elected as follows: Ewell 
Summitt, Buffalo; A. J. Langdon, Jr., Clay; Roy W. Stokes, 
Cotton Hill; Mrs. Kathleen Dulaney, Freeborn; J. J. Sittner, 
Holcomb ; Charles B. Baker, Independence ; A. T. Douglass, Sa- 
lem ; and C. D. Bray, Union. 


The Historical Association of Greater St. Louis held its 
first meeting of the year at Washington University on October 
21. Dean Elmer Ellis of the University of Missouri spoke on 
“Mr. Dooley, Historian.” 


Jackson County Historical Society held its annual dinner 
meeting October 18 at the First Methodist Church in Inde- 
pendence. All of the officers were reelected for the coming year. 

An unusually interesting program was given by eight young 
ladies who, as a tribute to Jackson County’s “Founding Fathers,” 
presented the biographies of William Gilpin, the visionary ; 
Lilburn W. Boggs, the statesman; Samuel D. Lucas, the public 
servant ; Joseph Smith, the prophet; Josiah Gregg, the man of 
science ; Samuel C. Owens, pioneer trader; Samuel H. Wood- 
son, man of justice; and Alexander Proctor, the humanitarian. 
Descendants of four of those honored were at the meeting. Mrs. 
Pauline Everitt presented a fine portrait of Dr. Josiah Gregg, 
which will be hung with the society’s collection of portraits in 
the lobby of the Memorial building. 


The Monroe County Historical Society, which was or- 
ganized in December, 1948, at Paris, Missouri, has opened a 
county museum in the courthouse at Paris. A collection of relics 
and antiques has already been assembled for exhibit among 
which are: the first sewing machine bought in Monroe County 
about 1850, a wooden pitch fork, a collection of Indian relics, 
and some old newspapers and documents. 


One hundred and thirty members of the Native Sons of 
Kansas City enjoyed a 100-mile tour of the eastern part of 
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Jackson County on August 27. Two chartered busses with 
Judge William J. Randall as guide took the group over United 
States Highway 50 past many historic spots and on to a picnic 
at Sibley school. : 


The Saline County Historical Society held its annual meet- 
ing and picnic on August 26 when officers were elected as fol- 
lows: I. G. Dyer, president; Perry G. Storts, vice-president ; 
Harold Harvey, secretary; and Mrs. Bess McAmis, treasurer. 
Following the business meeting Lilburn H. Kingsbury of New 
Franklin spoke on “Graveyard Clews to History and Human 
Nature.” 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The Smith Chapel Methodist Church in Saline County ob- 
served its 125th anniversary at a special service, Sunday, Octo- 
ber 16, 1949. J. B. Davis, member of the congregation for 
sixty-five years, was given special recognition during the service. 


The Butler County centennial celebration, held August 31- 
September 3 in Poplar Bluff, under the chairmanship of Leo 
Baumgart, had an estimated 50,000 persons in attendance on 
the opening day. The event had been well advertised before- 
hand, even to the extent of sending 120 “brothers of the brush” 
and “sisters of the swish” on a “Whiskers Special” to attend the 
ball game in St. Louis, August 14. 

The highlight of the celebration was the presentation on 
September 1 and 2 of a historical pageant written and directed 
by Mrs. Carl C. Abington. Entitled “The Butler County Story,” 
the caste included 260 persons. Other events were a parade of 
nineteen floats and seventeen bands, a beauty contest and ban- 
quet, and a 49er’s program. One particularly interesting exhibit 
was the “Old Time Museum,” sponsored by the local chapter 
of the D.A.R. 


The Cass County centennial celebration was held in Harri- 
sonville September 15, 16, and 17 under the auspices of the 
Harrisonville Civic Association. Harry R. Pearson served as 
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chairman for the association and Orion J. L. Brookhart for the 
general centennial. 

The festivities included a formal welcome by Mayor A. H. 
Campbell, a parade depicting life in the county 100 years ago, 
square dancing, exhibits of antiques, a football game, and a 
round dance. Cass County, formerly Van Buren, was renamed 
in 1849 in honor of Lewis Cass, the Democratic nominee for 
President in 1848. 


Holy Trinity Catholic Church, one of the many St. Louis 
churches created by the wave of immigration from central Eu- 
rope in the 1840’s, observed its centennial Sunday, October 30, 
1949, with a pontifical high mass. The present church build- 
ing, the third built by the congregation, was built in 1899 at 
Fourteenth and Mallinckrodt streets. 


The St. Louis Park Baptist Church observed its centennial 
with eight-day services beginning on October 9. Speakers in- 
cluded the Rev. C. Oscar Johnson, president of the World Bap- 
tist Alliance, and Dr. T. W. Medearis, superintendent of Bap- 
tist missionary work in Missouri. Organized in 1849, the 
church kept its name, the First German Baptist Church of St. 
Louis, until World War I. 


In honor of its centennial anniversary June 3 to June 12, 
SS. Peter and Paul parish, St. Louis, issued a handsome fifty- 
eight page “souvenir program,” detailing the events which took 
place on the anniversary days, a short history of the church, a 
list of active parishioners, special donors, patrons, and parish- 
ioners who have entered the religious life. Particularly note- 
worthy are the splendid pictures of personages and buildings 
connected with the church’s history. 


One hundred years ago a wagon train set out from Grub- 
ville, Jefferson County, Missouri, for California. August 21, 
1949, a replica of that wagon train, a mile long, left the same 
city to go as far as Highway 30 in commemoration of the 
earlier gold rush and as a part of the Simeon-Frost 8th annual 
reunion at Grubville. 
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A program commemorating the centennial of the delivery 
of Senator Thomas Hart Benton’s speech before the National 
Railroad convention in the rotunda of the Old Courthouse, St. 
Louis, was held October 17 under the auspices of the St. Louis 
Railway Association. J. Orville Spreen presented the histori- 
cal background leading up to the delivery of the speech and 
Robert Shores gave excerpts from the speech itself. 


The Christian Church at Missouri City observed its 85th 
homecoming, October 2, according to an article in the Liberty 
Advance, September 26. A member of the congregation pre- 
pared a historical account of the church which relates that the 
first church building was started in 1860. The building, which 
was not completed until after the Civil War, was torn down in 
1915 and the present church building was completed in 1916. 


NOTES 


“Daniel Boone Region of Missouri,” the seventh in a series 
of regional bulletins issued by the Resources and Development 
Commission, is off the press and available for free distribution. 
This region which covers eight counties along the Boone’s Lick 
Road is rich in history so the bulletin opens with several pages 
of text summarizing the main events of its early years. The 
rest of the booklet is taken up with excellent photographs by 
Gerald R. Massie of the scenic spots and varied activities en- 
gaged in throughout the area. The front cover picture is a re- 
production in colors of the painting by George Caleb Bingham 
which portrays Daniel Boone and his family coming through 
Cumberland Gap in 1775. 


Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the State Historical So- 
ciety, attended the Laclede County centennial celebration at 
Lebanon on August 9 and made remarks at a dinner meeting 
of the Laclede County Historical Society. He also attended the 
Jackson County Chamber of Commerce meeting at Blue Springs 
on August 23 when he spoke on Missouri history. 

During September, Mr. Shoemaker attended meetings of 
the New York Historical Association in Cooperstown, N. Y., 
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the American Association for State and Local History in Burl- 
ington, Vt., and the Society of American Archivists in Quebec, 
Canada. 

The State Historical Society received a Certificate of Award 
and Merit from the American Association for State and Local 
History at its meeting in Burlington. During the Burlington 
meeting, Mr. Shoemaker was chairman of a panel discussion 
on historical highway markers. He also took part in another 
panel discussion on historical society publications. 


A memorial stone marker to honor Hickory County vet- 
erans of World War I and II was erected on the courthouse 
lawn in Hermitage, Missouri, in September. The memorial 
stone cost $1,300. On October 30 the dedicatory exercises were 
held at which Dr. Charles C. Lunn, pastor of the University 
Heights Baptist Church of Springfield, Missouri, was the 
speaker. 


The annual fall meeting of the Missouri Archealogical So- 
ciety was held November 6 in Columbia. Jessie Wrench, pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Missouri, was reelected 
president. 


A three-and-a-half-acre tract of land on U. S. Highway 50 
at Otterville, Missouri, a Civil War battleground and later the 
place where Jesse James and his gang once robbed a train, has 
been deeded to the state highway department by Mrs. R. O. 
Brownfield of Sedalia, a former Otterville resident. The park, 
to be called the Brownfield Roadside Park, contains trenches 
and embankments constructed during the Civil War which may 
still be traced. 


For its centennial anniversary August 7-13, Laclede County 
issued an unusually attractive program booklet of forty pages 
enumerating the events of the six-day celebration and giving a 
short history of the county by Miss Frances Gleason. In addi- 
tion the booklet included pictures of the centennial directors, 
pseudo-characters of the frontier in authentic costumes, and a 
very fine photograph of Miss Gleason. 
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The Missouri Historical Society held a meeting on October 
28. William N. Chambers, assistant professor of political sci- 
ence at Washington University, spoke on “From Missouri—and 
No Compromise. The Personal Character of Thomas Hart 
Benton.” 

The Missouri Historical Society has been granted $7,000 
by Famous-Barr, St. Louis department store, to be used to teach 
Missouri history to St. Louis school children. Famous-Barr 
held a “Pageant of Old St. Louis” in its exhibition hall during 
its 100th anniversary in September. Exhibits, loaned by the 
Missouri Historical Society, included documents and heirlooms. 


An excellent interpretative sketch and picture of Louis 
Houck, historian and prominent citizen of southeast Missouri, 
appeared in connection with the printed program of the South- 
east Missouri State College alumni association homecoming on 
October 14 and 15. 

A new memorial entrance to Old Lorimier Cemetery in 
Cape Girardeau was dedicated October 3 with special services 
in charge of the Associated Committees of Historic Cape Girar- 
deau. Old Lorimier Cemetery is 141 years old. The Washing- 
ton School in Cape Girardeau will be a sponsor of the historic 
site. Charles van Ravenswaay, director of the Missouri His- 
torical Society, St. Louis, was the principal speaker at the dedi- 
cation exercises. 


Major General Roy H. Parker, from Grundy County, Mis- 
souri, was appointed chief of chaplains of the United States 
Army in July, 1949. A graduate of William Jewell College, and 
a Baptist preacher, he became a chaplain in World War I. In 
World War II he served as senior supervising chaplain under 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Erwin T. Koch, a life member of the State Historical So- 
ciety of Missouri, recently received the Award of Distinction of 
the Lutheran Laymen’s League of St. Louis, for work in civic, 
charitable, and church affairs. 


A collection of rare editions of the works of Mark Twain, 
loaned from the library of attorney Chester Leslie Davis, was 
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featured at the fall festival September 29, 30, and October 1 in 
Perry, Missouri. 


A new bi-state authority for the development of airports, 
union freight terminals, highways and bridges, mass transporta- 
tion, sewage and drainage facilities, railroads, and parks and 
conservation areas is now in effect between Missouri and IIli- 
nois in the St. Louis metropolitan area. Created by act of the 
general assemblies of the two states, the authority went into 
effect in October with the appointment of the five Missouri mem- 
bers of the bi-state agency by Governor Forrest Smith. Missouri 
members are Chester C. Davis, president of the St. Louis Federal 
Reserve Bank ; Gale F. Johnston, banker ; Lief J. Sverdrup, con- 
sulting engineer; William G. Marberry, businessman; and 
Aloys P. Kaufmann, attorney and former mayor of St. Louis. 


Missouri defense bonds from the Civil War cannot be re- 
deemed and are now worthless, State Treasurer M. E. Morris 
ruled on November 3. “These bonds have been popping up 
from time to time but no payments have been made on them 
since 1875,” Mr. Morris said. He added that the bonds were 
issued as a result of a law passed by the legislature in session 
at Neosho, Missouri, October 28, 1861, after it acted to secede 
from the Union. The act was signed by Governor Jackson at | 
Cassville, Barry County, November 5, 1861, the capital having 
been shifted there from Jefferson City. Upon the failure of the 
Confederate cause these bonds became worthless and in addi- 
tion the fourteenth amendment of the Federal constitution for- 
ever invalidated these obligations. The treasurer said Missouri’s 
constitution of 1875 also repudiated the war-time obligations. 


Interesting bits of history in four Missouri towns and cities 
have been presented in a series of articles now being released by 





the Associated Press in a group of Missouri daily newspapers. <- 


Known under the title, “Know Your Missouri Cities,” the 
articles on each city are being written by newspapermen who are 
familiar with their own cities and have access to sources of local 
history. 

These four different articles in the series were released 
during September and October. 
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St. Joseph—by Merrill Chilcote, news editor of the St. Jo- 
seph News-Press. 


Lamar—by Ruth Heath, staff member of the Lamar Re- 
publican. 


Carthage—by Ward L. Schrantz, staff member of the Carth- 
age Press. 


Fulton—by Jack Webb, staff member of the Fulion Sun- 
Gazette. 


A picture of the Seminary building which was the first home 
of Northwest State College at Maryville appears in the Noda- 
way County Tribune, October 27, 1949. The building was built 
for a Methodist seminary. 


The Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian has carried a 
number of articles on historical subjects in recent months. On 
October 13 a short history of the town of Oak Ridge, which will 
mark its 100th anniversary next year, appeared. On October 
26 the publication of a picture of the arrival of a sixteen-ship 
flotilla carrying President William Howard Taft on an inspec- 
tion trip of the Mississippi River, on the fortieth anniversary of 
the event, led to two subsequent articles, October 28, and No- 
vember 4, concerning old pictures of Cape Girardeau. On Octo- 
ber 27 some recollections were published of the history of Allen- 
ville, an early Cape Girardeaw County settlement which once 
served as a terminal or shipping point on the old Lone Star 
cattle trail between Texas and the railroad at Allenville, and on 
November 2 the history of the first brick house in Cape Girar- 
deau, built by William H. Ashley in 1811, was reviewed. 


In celebration of Butler County’s and Poplar Bluff’s hun- 
dredth anniversary, the Daily American Republic published on 
August 30 a centennial edition of five sections. The first four 
sections were given over to articles tracing the history of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, churches, schools, etc., and a good 
selection of pictures. The fifth section was headlined “Poplar 
Bluff: Missouri’s Fastest Growing City.” 
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Mrs. Zealia B. Bishop is the author of a series of historical 
articles on ‘Clay County which began appearing in The Dispatch 
of North Kansas City in the late summer. 


The art of hand weaving is flourishing in the Amos Ogle 
farm home near New London, according to an article in the 
Hannibal Courier-Post for Sept. 28, 1949. The family keeps 
three looms in use, turning out curtains, towels, and table linens 
in such time-honored patterns as “honeysuckle” and the “Whig 
Rose.” 


Theodore W. Morse of Mound City, Kansas, is the author 
of a series of articles in the Daily Drover’s Telegram of Kansas 
City, on some Missourians prominent in the livestock business. 
Among them are one on Edgar E. Axline of Oak Grove on Feb- 
ruary 14, Frank Winn of Clay County on April 29, B. O. Cowan 
of New Point on July 28, and Will L. Nelson of Columbia, 
October 12. 


Harrison County’s first newspaper, the Bethany Star, was 
published just ninety years ago August 4, according to an 
article by Birt S. Allen in the Harrison County Times of that 
same date. 


The history of the Liberty Christian Church, organized 112 
years ago, was recalled at a homecoming, October 2, according 
to an article in the Liberty Tribune. The first church building 
was erected in 1839. The present church home was erected in 
1905. 

In an article in the Liberty Tribune on October 3, W. W. 
Whiteside, dean of Liberty businessmen who has operated his 
jewelry business in the same location for fifty-six years, recalled 
some of the early history of Liberty on his 80th birthday. He re- 
called seeing covered wagons bound for Kansas carrying the 
legend, “Kansas or Bust” and quite a few of them returning 
bearing the legend “Busted.” 


“Notes on Moses Austin” is the title of an article by 
Adella Breckenridge Moore in the Potosi /ndependent-Journal 
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of July 14. Taken from Goodspeed’s History of Washington, 
Jefferson, Franklin, Crawford and Gasconade Counties and Wet- 
more’s Gazetteer, the article gives information on Austin’s burial 
as well as a short sketch of his life. 


The opening of the Occidental Hotel in St. Joseph in 1849 
was recalled in an article in the St. Joseph News-Press, Novem- 
ber 6, 1949. The building was torn down nearly twenty years 
ago. 


“Early History of St. Charles and St. Charles County” 
is the title of an eight page special section of the St. Charles Ban- 
ner-News published in August, 1949. Written in 1912 for the 
Banner-News by James C. Holmes, the history begins with a, 
short sketch of prehistoric times, makes mention of Louis Blan- 
chette, Daniel Boone, elections, local items of interest, and a 
history of the Catholic church. 


The Lead Belt News of Flat River, on August 19, published 
an. account written by W. L. Bouchard, the editor, of an “‘In- 
spection Trip of Historic Mine La Motte Mines,” made on July 
15 by the writer, a few of the mine officials, and some Flat River 
and Fredericktown business men. Pictures of the mine and a 
number of its early officials together with a short history of the 
mine made up an interesting and informative article. 


Three commissioners, sent out in 1871 to locate a new 
county seat in Douglas County, paid $50 for the forty-acre site 
of Ava, Missouri, according to an article in the Springfield 
News and Leader, September 25, 1949. The place was called 
Militia Springs because Federal troops had wintered there dur- 
ing the Civil War. James Hailey renamed the place Ava, se- 
lected from the Bible, second book of Judges, chapter 17, verse 
24. 


A full page spread of pictures and an article by Mrs. Lucile 
Morris Upton on the Ozark Folk Festival at Eureka Springs, 
Arkansas, October 16-22, appeared in the News and Leader on 
October 23, 1949. One photograph of the Eureka Springs 
business district includes the old Crescent Hotel where the State 
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Historical Society of Missouri had its inception during a meet- 
ing of the Missouri Press Assocation there in May, 1898. 


The debt that Forest Park and the city of St. Louis owes 
to the late Col. Nicholas M. Bell, is related in an article by Bob 
Schulman in the St. Louis Star-Times of September 6. It was 
in 1872 that “Nick” Bell, then a state legislator, introduced 
a bill to permit the St. Louis County Court to set aside 2,700 
acres of land for a park. The bill when passed was declared 
unconstitutional but “Nick” persevered and in 1874 the park 
was authorized and in 1876, dedicated. 

Two articles on the first Veiled Prophet parade in St. 
Louis on October 8, 1878, appeared in St. Louis newspapers 
October 3 and 4, 1949. According to articles in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat and St. Louis Star-Times, the first Veiled Pro- 
phet arrived in a galaxy of fireworks, paraded through the streets 
jammed with thousands of onlookers and ended up at a magni- 
ficient ball at the Merchants Exchange. 

The Reverend Ira R. Hicks of Wellston, his Almanac which 
reached a yearly circulation of 500,000, and his hand carved 
granite tombstone are the subject of an article by John T. 
Stewart in the St. Louis Star-Times of October 15. 


Miss Lizzie McDaniel’s successful efforts to restore the old 
cabin which at one time had been the home of Old Matt and 
Aunt Molly, characters in Harold Bell Wright’s story, Shep- 
herd of the Hills, are described in an article in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Sept. 24, 1949. 


A series of photographs of early St. Louis entitled “St. 
Louis: Way Back When” appeared in the gravure pictorial 
sections of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of July 31 and August 
7. Most of the pictures, which were taken by Oscar C. Kuehn 
and A. W. Prasse of St. Louis, were taken in the years 1912- 
1914. 

Another series of earlier photographs appeared every Sun- 
day beginning September 4 in the Globe-Democrat under the 
heading of “St. Louis on Parade in Pictures, 1840-1949.” This 
collection of pictures was begun by Emil Boehl, old-time photo- 
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grapher who came to St. Louis from Germany before the Civil 
War. Dr. R. H. Fuhrmann, a friend and pupil of Boehl’s, con- 
tinued the collection after Boehl’s death and up until his own in 
1937. The collection is now the property of the Scottish Rites 
Masonic lodge of St. Louis. 

St. Louis is the birthplace of the International Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce movement, according to an article by Justin L. 
Faherty in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, September 25, 1949. 
Organized first in 1915 as the Federation of Dance Clubs by 
Henry Giessenbier and Andy Mungenast, the organization has 
grown into a world-wide assembly of young businessmen. The 
dance club later took up civic causes and in 1920 representatives 
of all young men’s organizations in the country were invited to 
St. Louis and the group formed the United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, now in its seventieth 
year, is the subject of a historical article in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, October 20, 1949. An outgrowth of the St. Louis 
Choral Society, organized September 1, 1880, by Joseph Otten, 
organist and choral conductor, the St. Louis Symphony outdates 
the Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, and Philadelphia symphony or- 
chestras. 


“Murder Accompanied a Missouri Speech by One of the 
Blairs of Blair House” is the title of an article by Icie F. John- 
son in the Kansas City Star of July 20 in which is recalled an 
incident in June, 1866, when Francis P. Blair, Jr., spoke at 
Warrensburg against the “loyalty oath.” 

Miss Johnson is also the author of an earlier article in 
the Kansas City Times of November 2, 1948, on the famous 
eulogy to a dog which was delivered by George Graham Vest as 
his address to the jury during the trial of Hornsby vs. Burden 
in Warrensburg, September, 1870. 

A vacation spot for teachers near Bunker Hill, Missouri, 
is the subject of an article by Lew Larkin in the Kansas City 
Star of August 7. The late E. T. Behrens, a Sedalia cigar 
maker, willed 2,088 acres of land, on which he had established 
a vacation resort, to the Missouri State Teachers Association 
in July, 1947. 
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The “great Lonejack picnic” is the subject of an article 
by Ethylene Ballard Thruston in the Kansas City Star of August 
16. 

Information on what is purported to be the nation’s first 
bank robbery, at Liberty, Missouri, is given in an article by Mrs. 
Leone Ford Ross in the Kansas City Star of August 30. Miss 
Lizzie Wymore of Liberty, sister of the young boy who was 
shot by the robber gang at that time, gave Mrs. Ross the details 
of the holdup and murder in which she was sure the James boys 
were involved. 

Missouri’s first National Guard camp at Sweet Springs, 
Missouri, in the summer of 1886, was a far cry from the 1949 
encampment of 10,000 guardsmen at Ft. Leonard Wood, ac- 
cording to an article by Lew Larkin in the Kansas City Star 
of August 31. The 721 officers and men who made up the early 
guard paid most of their own expenses, furnished their own uni- 
forms, and even put on a sham battle to raise money and enter- 
tain the local populace. 

An article by Duke Shoop in the Kansas City Times of Sep- 
tember 7 gives a complimentary picture of the secretary of the 
treasury, John Wesley Snyder, who considers himself a Mis- 
sourian although he was born in Arkansas, according to the 
article. 

Frederick C. Gunn, an architect of Kansas City for fifty 
years, is the subject of an article in the Kansas City Star of Sep- 
tember 12. Architect Gunn has had a hand in designing some 
of the city’s finer buildings. 

The career of Missouri artist George Caleb Bingham is 
reveiwed in an article by Winifred Shields in the Kansas City 
Star, September 23, 1949. 

Referring to Blair Niles’ book Passengers to Mexico, Mrs. 
Clyde Porter, in an article in the Kansas City Times of Septem- 
ber 29, gives an account of what happened to the Confederate 
generals who fled to Mexico to offer their support to Maxi- 
milian. 

Two Missourians who have gained fame outside the state 
recently returned to visit in northwest Missouri, Chester A. 
Bradley reported in the Kansas City Times, October 3, 1949. 
Charles C. Moore, 83, former state representative, lieutenant- 
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governor, and governor of Idaho, visited in Oregon and Holt 
County. Clyde B. Davis, author of the Great American Novel, 
visited Chillicothe and Wheeling. 

Molly Maguire, the 10l-year-old Negro woman of Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, who was born in slavery in Saline County in 
1848, has seen her race progress from slavery to freedom and 
an opportunity for education, according to an article by Lucie 
Magee in the Kansas City Times of Octcober 26. 

“Old Narrative Describes Winter at Kaw’s Point before 
Chouteau Came” is the title of an article by John Edward Hicks 
in the Kansas City Times of October 27. The article tells of 
the discovery of an old manuscript of Jacob H. Holt’s of Mon- 
mouth, Illinois, in which he describes the first steamboat expedi- 
tion up the Missouri in 1819 on which he served as a cabin boy. 

Frank C. Wornall, ninety-four-year-old Kansas Citian, in 
some “recollections” told to Henry Van Brunt of the Kansas 
City Star’s staff and published in a series in the Star beginning 
October 23, tells of some of the city’s early schools and mansions. 
An article on November 6 describes early day stores and banks. 


The tragic life of Theodosia, the daughter of Aaron Burr, 
and her secret romance with Capt. Meriwether Lewis, is the sub- 
ject of an interesting article by E. B. Dykes Beachy in the Kansas 
City Times of October 25. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


The First Hundred Years. Compiled by Frances Gleason. 
(Lebanon: Laclede County Centennial, Inc., 1949, 130 pp.) 
In writing this history of Lebanon, Missouri, the author has 
drawn upon the files of the Lebanon papers, the courthouse 
records, and interviews with old pioneers to compile a most in- 
teresting and at the same time valuable record. Little incidents 
and almost forgotten customs sprinkled in with the reporting of 
more widely noted events give a warmth and personal flavor to 
the narrative. The reviewer finds himself agreeing with the 
rather nostalgic tone of the author’s “Finale” where she shows 
her pride in the bustling new Lebanon but cannot hide her sor- 
row at the passing of the old tranquility. 
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Mississippi Panorama. (City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
1949. 247 pp.) This catalogue, a valuable bibliography of 
nineteenth-century Missouri and Mississippi River art, was pub- 
lished by the City Art Museum in connection with its recent 
display in this special field. A fine article on the art of the 
Mississippi by Perry T. Rathbone, director of the museum, a 
history of the Mississippi by Charles van Ravenswaay, director 
of the Missouri Historical Society, and quotations from nine- 
teenth-century travel literature compiled by H. Stewart Leonard, 
assistant to Mr. Rathbone, accompany the 150 black-and-white 
reproductions of objects in the exhibit and the five color-plates 
of oil engravings. 


Head. Descent of Henry Head (1695-1770) in America. 
Compiled by Idress Head Alvord (Columbia, Mo. 1948 [°1949}. 
681 pp.) Believing that “A people which has no pride in the 
noble achievements of remote ancestors will never achieve any- 
thing worthy to be remembered by remote descendants,” the 
author has gone to infinite pains to trace the history of her 
family from its early beginnings in England, through the first 
ancestor in America—Henry Head of Virginia—to the present 
time, ten generations later. A large group of the Head family 
came to Missouri, among them Martha Head and her husband, 
Sterling Pugh Price of Civil War fame. The book, as was to 
he expected, is a scholarly piece of genealogical research, care- 
fully edited. 


Managers in Distress The St. Louis Stage, 1840-1844. By 
William G. B. Carson (St. Louis: St. Louis Historical Docu- 
ments Foundation, 1949. 329 pp.) The author has had access 
to the private papers of both Noah M. Ludlow and Solomon S. 
Smith in tracing the history of the St. Louis theatre through 
five seasons of troubled existence and as a consequence the book 
gives an accurate picture of the tribulations of the famous pair 
of actor-managers. Even the flexibility of the programs and the 
adaptability of the actors of the time to any emergency failed 
to make the theatre a paying proposition and recourse was had 
to lectures, Negro dancers, ape men, etc., to entice St. Louisans 
to part with their money. That the theatre and the partnership 
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survived these hard times which were prevalent elsewhere as well 
as St. Louis, is proof that St. Louis was far from being an out- 
post in the wilderness in 1840. 


Possum Trot Farm. By Leonard Hall. (St. Louis, Mo.: 
The Caledonia Press, 1949. 161 pp.) This story of how Leon- 
ard Hall and his wife, whom he continually refers to as “mama,” 
achieved the enviable goal of “living your job” in the friendly 
softness of Missouri’s Ozark hills is a fascinating story for city 
dwellers and country folk alike. The author, who earned his 
livelihood in a city newspaper office, found living in the country 
a satisfying experience. Most of the material in Possum Trot 
Farm has appeared in Hall’s column of the same name in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Readers of the newspaper column 
will find the best of the columns preserved for easy reference 
and rereading in this convenient sized volume. For those who 
have never read the newspaper version of Possum Trot, a read- 
able, pleasant, and gratifying experience is in store. 


The Story of Joplin. By Dolph Shaner. (New York: 
Stratford House, Inc., 1948. 142 pp.) Lead was discovered 
in the neighborhood of the present city of Joplin about 100 years 
ago but it was not until 1870 that a rich strike by two miners, 
Moffett and Sergeant, started the big rush to Joplin Creek. The 
lusty, roaring mining camp which sprang into being at that 
time was a far cry from the modern, commercial city of Joplin 
whose struggles and growing pains attendant upon such a back- 
ground are well described by the author of this volume. 


History of Jefferson County Missionary Baptist from 1798 
to 1949. [Compiled by Mrs. Dan Whipple and edited by W. A. 
Kleckner.] (Cape Girardeau, Mo.: Missourian Printing and 
Stationery Co., 1949. 190 pp.) In 1798 the Rev. John Clark 
crossed the Mississippi and began preaching to the Meramec 
Settlement in Jefferson County and in 1824 Sandy Baptist 
Church was established, and organized Baptist work begun. 
This book is an excellent record of the growth of the Jefferson 
County Baptist Association since that time and of the individual 
pastors, their wives, and the laymen who have assisted in that 
development. 
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A History of the Church of God (Holiness). By Clarence 
Eugene Cowen (Ph. D. thesis, University of Missouri, 1948 
[°1949]. 233 pp.) Based upon extensive research in church 
newspapers, articles, books, personal interviews, and question- 
naires sent out to ministers, this dissertation, written by a man 
who has himself been a minister of the Church of God (Holiness) 
for twenty-four years, is an appraisal and history of the Holi- 
ness movement in general and of his own group in particular. 
The first Church of God (Holiness) was organized at Cen- 
tralia, Missouri, in 1883. By 1947 there were 150 churches of 
that name, sixty-eight of which were in Missouri. Based on 
the four doctrines of new birth, entire sanctification, the one New 
Testament Church, and the second coming of Christ, the Holi- 
ness bands do not think of themselves as denominations or sects 
and they are everywhere characterized by local independence 
and a lack of hierarchical organization common to older churches. 
Well written and interesting, the volume presents the author’s 
and his church’s beliefs. 


Fifty Years of QEBH Golden Anniversary Directory. Com- 
plied by the members of the classes of 1948 and 1949 (Columbia : 
University of Missouri, 1948. 398 pp.) QEBH, senior honor 
society at the University of Missouri, was founded in 1898 by 
the late Royall H. Switzler and seven other “best men in the 
class,” including G. L. Zwick, now president of the State His- 
torical Society. This directory, with a foreword by David Z. 
Shefrin, editor, and an introduction by Frederick A. Middlebush, 
president of the university, gives up-to-date information on all 
of the members of the society who could be contacted. 


Specialist from Hardscrabble. By Elbert Crittenden Traw, 
D.D.S. (Printed in USA, n. d. - 164 pp.) In this book of 
personal reminiscences, Dr. Traw has included home remedies, 
experiences in fishing and hunting, and interesting information 
on animals he has observed ; but more than this he has incident- 
ally described life and customs in the Missouri of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. 


The Callaghan Mail 1821-1859. By Harold Haines. 3rd 
ed. (Hannibal, Mo.: Privately printed, 1949. 116 pp.) This 
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is a third edition, in a new and enlarged form, of the original 
book copyrighted in 1944, and republished in 1946. 


Medicine Show. By Malcolm Webber. (Caldwell, Idaho: 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1941. 265 pp.) This personalized 
account of life in a traveling medicine show, a type of entertain- 
’ ment which has all but disappeared, is true to life and full of 
details. Some of the details are not always pleasant but they 
all add to the rounding out of a complete inside story of the 
men and women whose stage acts drew the crowds who bought 
the cure-alls sold by the owner of the show. 


History of Neosho County. By W. W. Graves. (St. Paul, 
Kansas: Journal Press, 1949. 544 pp.) This Kansas county 
history is the first of two volumes which, according to the author, 
will be the most complete history written of any county in Kan- 
sas. The 544 fact-filled pages of the first volume are evidence 
enough that his statement is true. The history of the Osage 
Indian settlements in the county is particularly interesting be- 
cause of a wide variety of source material. The author’s in- 
terest in his subject is unceasing and his labor in producing this 
volume was prodigious. A country newspaperman, Graves did 
most of the writing at home in the evenings. The printing he 
also did, a piece at a time, as circumstances permitted. Future 
historians and researchers who use this volume will wish many 
times over that the author had included an index. 


The Lost Pathfinder Zebulon Montgomery Pike. By W. 
Eugene Hollon. [American Exploration and Travel Series No. 
12] (Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1949. 
240 pp.) Was Zebulon Montgomery Pike a national hero or 
a part of the “Wilkinson-Burr conspiracy” to separate the West 
from the Union? This comprehensive biography attempts to 
weigh the evidence on both sides impartially and to show that 
although the young New Jerseyian was headstrong, ambitious, 
and unduly loyal to Wilkinson, he was probably not guilty of 
treason. Although Pike rose to the rank of brigadier general 
in the United States Army at the age of thirty-four before being 
killed in the War of 1812, he is remembered more for his western 
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expedition in the winter of 1806 when he and his men discovered 
Pike’s Peak in Colorado than for the valuable military service 
he gave his country. 


Granger Country a Pictorial Social History of the Bur- 
lington Railroad. Edited by Lloyd Lewis and Stanley Pargellis 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1949. n.p.) Following the 
recent trend toward visual education, the editors have combined 
some 425 old prints, drawings, and photographs, together with 
a running thread of comment, into an attractive social history of 
the Burlington and its importance in the development of the four- 
teen states through which it passes. Some early pictures such as 
the one of Kansas City in 1852 are included as well as recent 
ones of the Union Station and some of very little significance 
along with others of real value. 


Indiana Authors and Their Books 1816-1916. Compiled 
by R. E. Banta (Crawfordsville, Ind.: Wabash College, 1949. 
352 pp.) These “biographical sketches of authors who pub- 
lished during the first century of Indiana statehood” are collected 
in an attractive volume which would make a real contribution 
to any library. The reviewer could not help noticing that al- 
though Indiana boasts of being second in a list of the top ten 
states in the number of authors with best-sellers, Missourians 
could still hold up their heads in sixth place. A prodigious 
amount of work has gone into the making of this alphabetized 
compilation. 


Fighting Indians of the West. By Martin F. Schmidtt and 
Dee Brown (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. 362 
pp.) The tragedy of the western Indians in the face of the en- 
croaching white men is told in these 270 authentic photographs 
and sketches of chiefs, scouts, and battles from 1866 to the 
battle of Wounded Knee, South Dakota, in 1890 when Indian 
resistance was effectively stilled. Continuity is achieved by a 
simply-told running narrative. 
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OBITUARIES 


FANNIE Cook: Born in St. Charles, Mo., Oct. 4, 1893; 
died in St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 25, 1949. Author, artist, lecturer, 
and civic worker, she was a graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri in 1914 and received her M.A. from Washington Univer- 
sity in 1916. Her literary awards included the Reader’s Digest 
essay award of $1000 in 1936 and the George Washington Car- 
ver Memorial award of $2,500 in 1946 for her novel, Mrs. Pal- 
mer’s Honey, which showed the importance of Negro life to 
America. She was the author of three other published books 
and The Long Bridge, just recently off the press. 


Mrs. Nettie LEAGUE CRUIKSHANK: Born in Hannibal, 
Mo., died in Hannibal, Mo., Sept. 5, 1949. Active in church, 
civic, and historical affairs in Hannibal, in 1926 she donated to 
the State Historical Society, in remembrance of her father, 
William T. League, seven bound volumes of rare Hannibal 
newspaper files of the 1850’s and some issues of the 30’s and 
40’s. In 1927 she donated twelve more volumes of the 1850’s 
and two volumes of Palmyra papers of the 1850’s. She was 
a member of the State Historical Society. 


Frank H. Dickman, Jr.: Born in St. Louis, Mo., June 
10, 1902; died in St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 15, 1949. A printer 
and brewery worker, he served in the United States Navy in 
World War II. Elected to the 65th General Assembly in 1948, 
he was a member of six committees. 


Rospert Houston Eaves: Born in Jefferson Co., Mo., 
Nov. 5, 1876; died in Richmond, Calif., June 27, 1949. Former 
editor of The Bonne Terre Star News-Register, he was a rep- 
resentative in the state legislature 1943-1945 and from 1947 until 
the time of his death. He was a member of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. 


Mrs. Luetta H. Goopson: Born in Hermann, Mo., Feb. 
17, 1882; died in Kansas City, Mo., July 23, 1949. A gradu- 
ate of the University of Missouri in 1904, she taught in Chris- 
tian College, Columbia, and in Sedalia before her marriage. 
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She was active in state and local historical and patriotic organiza- 
tions and served as past president of the auxiliary of the Mis- 
souri State Medical Society and former editor of the auxiliary 
bulletin. She was a member of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri. 


Oar THEoporeE Hacen: Born in Kittson Co., Minn., 
1904; died in Omaha, Neb., Aug. 27, 1949. Mr. Hagen at- 
tended Concordia College, Moorhead, Minn. and took graduate 
work at the universities of Washington, California, and Min- 
nesota, receiving his M.A. from the latter in 1930. As a mem- 
ber of the National Park Service since 1933, he was responsible 
for extensive investigations and reports on many historic sites 
in Missouri and he had recently been a contributor to the 
Missouri Historical Review. 


Ausrey R. Hammett: Born near Huntsville, Mo., July 
24, 1873; died in Moberly, Mo., Aug. 28, 1949. Educated at 
the University of Missouri, he was admitted to the bar in 1896. 
Probate judge and later prosecuting attorney of Randolph 
County, and a member of the legislature, 1929-1933, he was in 
1934 elected judge of the Ninth Judicial Circuit in which capa- 
city he served until his retirement in January, 1948. 


Rosert E. HANNEGAN: Born in St. Louis, Mo., June 30, 
1903 ; died in St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 6, 1949. A graduate of St. 
Louis University in 1925, he practiced law in that city until his 
appointment as United States Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue in 1943. From 1944 to 1947 he was chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee and from 1945 to 1947 Post- 
master-General of the United States. During this period he was 
made a Knight of St. Gregory, Grand Order of the Holy Cross 
by his Holiness, Pope Pius XII. From 1947 to 1949 he was 
part owner of the St. Louis Cardinals. 


WELLINGTON Wattace Hutt: Born in Marion, Ky., 
Oct. 17, 1854; died in Webster Groves, Mo., Sept. 26, 1949. A 
physician for more than sixty years in Sulphur Springs, Mis- 
souri, he was a member of the Missouri House of Representa- 
tives, 1911-1913, 
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EuGeNE Lorton: Born in Middletown, Mo., May 28, 
1869; died in Tulsa, Okla., Oct. 17, 1949. A newspaper man 
for many years in Kansas, Idaho, and Washington, he was for 
thirty-eight years, 1911-1949, editor and then owner of the 
Tulsa Daily World. Elected in 1940 to Oklahoma’s “Hall of 
Fame,” he was, in 1949, awarded an honorary degree, Doctor 
of Humanities, by the University of Tulsa. 


HucGu M. McCautey: Born in Willow Brook, Mo., Jan. 
14, 1879; died in Faucett, Mo., Oct. 1, 1949. A farmer for 
thirty yeras, he subsequently worked in a bank and was in 
the mercantile business. He served as county recorder in 
Buchanan County from 1923 to 1931 and as a representative 
in the state legislature for two terms; 1945-1949. 


Hiram McLauGuHuin: Born in Greene Co., Mo., Nov. 13, 
1904; died in Springfield, Mo., Nov. 7, 1949. He received an 
LL.B. degree from Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tennes- 
see, and was admitted to the bar in 1929. A former prosecuting 
attorney of Greene County, he was elected a circuit judge in 
1946. 


RicHArD F. Rate: Born in New Boston, N. H., Aug. 
31, 1869; died in Valley Park, Mo., Oct. 2, 1949. A graduate 
of the Benton College of Law, he was prosecuting attorney of 
St. Louis County, 1914-1920, and state senator 1921-1933, dur- 
ing four years of which he was Republican floor leader. He 
had been a member of the State Historical Society of Missouri 
since 1921. 


CLARENCE LEE SHOTWELL: Born in Manchester, Mo., 
Dec. 24, 1878; died in St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 8, 1949. Educated 
at Washington University and a lawyer of Baldwin, Missouri, 
for forty-eight years, he was long active in Democratic circles 
in St. Louis County. He served as state senator from 1933 to 
1937. 


Cuarces A. Spooner: Born near Wheeling, Mo., 1876 
(?); died in Chillicothe, Mo., Oct. 20, 1949. A _ news- 
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paperman all of his life, he had been with the Chillicothe Con- 
stitution-Tribune for fifty-three years, rising from printer’s devil 
to the position of editor. He was also active in civic affairs 
having served three terms as city treasurer, and three on the 
city council. He was a member of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri. 


Dona_p Hoyt THompson: Born in Portland, Ore., Sept. 
24, 1899; died in St. Louis, Mo. Oct. 12, 1949. Coming to 
St. Louis about 1920, he was first with the St. Louis Star but 
in 1929 he resigned to join the staff of the Post-Dispatch where 
he became editor of “The Everyday Magazine.” 


Joseru J. Warp: Born in St. Louis, Mo., May 11, 1893; 
died in St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 5, 1949. He received his LL.B. 
degree from St. Louis University in 1924 and his master’s de- 
gree from City College of Law and Finance in 1925. He was 
permanent chairman of the National Federation of Catholic 
Alumni of Jesuit Universities. Elected circuit judge in 1936 
for a six-year term, he was reelected in 1942 and 1948. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 
INFLATION—FAIR SHAVE 
From the Belle Republican Star, April 10, 1903. 


St. Louis boss barbers will advance the price of shaves in ten-cent 
shops to fifteen cents. The legislator who made such a roar in Jefferson 
City last winter, because he had to pay five cents extra to get his neck 
scraped, will doubtless shun the World’s Fair. 


HOW NOW “TOWN Cow?” 


From the Richmond Democrat, February 10, 1882. 


A valuable exchange complains of the “town cows.” It says she is 
one of the greatest sources of annoyance to the farmer when he comes 
to town. She stands up on her hind legs and yanks a sack of wheat 
out of a farmer’s wagon with astonishing facility. The city council should 
provide for impounding the town cow. 


YOU CAN TAKE IT WITH YOU—BACK TO HUNGARY 
From The Bonne Terre Star, January 27, 1899. 


Several Hungarians from here and Desloge left for their homes in 
the old country Saturday, they having accumulated sufficient to enable 
them to do well in their native land. The most of them have been in 
this country about three years. 


ROAD WORK 1908—LAG OR DRAG 
From the Hume Border Telephone, February 14, 1908. 


Quite a number of our farmer friends have recently got the habit 
of coming to town on a road drag. Jim Taylor was in just before the 
rain and if all had followed his example there would be no mud puddles 
in the road now. Every little bit helps. Try it. 


THE SAME OLD STORY 


From the Kansas City Star, June 13, 1948. Excerpts from an article by 

Merrill Chilcote. 

When a fellow down in Lawton, Ok., turned up recently claiming that 
he was Jesse James, no one around St. Joseph was surprised .. . 

Jesse James has become an American legend. His connection with 
St. Joseph was merely that he lived here briefly. But, unfortunately for 
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the city that gave the world the Pony Express and launched Eugene 
Field on his career, Jesse James and St. Joseph are almost synony- 
mous.... 

. . » Jesse was shot [there] on the morning of April 3, 1882 .... 

. . . For about fifty years the identity never was questioned, so 
thorough was the proof at the time. About 1930 the new Jesse James 
appeared. First off was a story from Florence, Colo., to the effect that 
a man who died there was believed to have been the real Jesse 
James.... 

The story was enough to cause the St. Joseph Gazette to go to a 
great deal of trouble to hunt down the facts. Judge T. F. Ryan, who 
was an assistant prosecutor at the time of the slaying . . . was convinced 
that the man slain ... was Jesse James... 

On June 22, 1932, a gentleman appeared at the office of the News- 
Press, . . . and calmly announced he was the original Jesse James. To 
prove it, he wanted reporters—and a photographer—to go with him to 
the old James house on Lafayette street . . . 

The newspaper boys went, and the new Jesse James told his story. 
He said it was true a man was killed in the home, but the man wasn’t 
Jesse James. He said he and his brother, Frank, were riding toward 
the house when they heard the shot that killed the man later identified 
as Jesse. He took $50 in gold from the body of the dead man, ran out- 
side, buried a gun and fied. 

... The man... picked up a grubbing hoe, starting digging . . . 
and in practically no time had dug up a gun. “Gentlemen, does that 
convince you I am the original Jesse James?” 

Well, a lot of people weren’t convinced. The widow of Jesse James, 
jr., made a denial. The controversy raged until July 5, 1934, when Henry 
Bauman, now dead, came to the News-Press with a photograph. He 
was a grading contractor in 1895, and as part of the improvement of 
Lafayette street the whole top of the big hill had been cut off ...A 
gun buried by Jesse in 1882 would have been at least fourteen feet under 
ground.... 

A couple of years later the Electric theater brought in a man who 
put on a 30-minute show every night, claiming he was the original Jesse 
James.... . 

About that time every circus and carnival company had an original 
Jesse James. Out in California a fellow was arrested on charges of 
obtaining money by false pretenses—the fake pretenses being that he 
claimed to be Jesse James. To win exoneration he had to prove he was 
a train robber and a bank robber. It wound up in a sanity hearing... . 

Year after year the city desk of the News-Press received letters 
such as this one from Vandalia, Ill: “Last summer we saw a carnival 
at ... and my husband and I talked to a man who said he was Jesse 
James . . . I wonder if you know whether or not the man killed in St. 
Joseph ... was really Jesse James?” 
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NO HYBRID SEED AND NO CROP ROTATION THEN 
From the Glasgow Weekly Times, March 4, 1848. 


We observe several of our exchanges bragging about large ears of 
corn, and the number of grains they contained. For instance, someone in 
Platte county sent the Republican what was considered a tremendous ear, 
it having 1,132 grains. Mr. J. W. A. Patterson of this vicinity left us 
with an ear the other day containing 1,370 grains raised on ground that 
has been in cultivation 25 years, never having been manured or clovered. 
The lot of ground averaged ten barrels to the acre and ears with eleven 
or twelve hundred grains were as common as stalks! 


A PEAKED HAT AND A PROFESSION 
From the Weekly Chillicothe Crisis, March 13, 1879. 


Our citizens were treated to a novel sight last Saturday—a profes- 
sional chimney sweep. He was a queer looking individual with his 
peaked hat and smutty clothes. He did a pretty fair business while in 
the city. 


MATCH BASEBALL, BRING YOUR OWN INSURANCE 
From the Shelbina Democrat, April 14, 1870. 


Baseball—The old club and the new club will have a match game 
on Saturday next at 5 o’clock P. M. Those interested can attend but 
no insurance against accidents. Take out your own life policies. 


HEADIN’ FOR THE LAST ROUND-UP 


From The Canton Press, August 10, 1872. 


The practice of driving wild cattle through the streets at such a 
reckless speed, an occurrence quite common with most of our butchers 
when a fine looking young heifer is to be killed, is a very dangerous one, 
and if not checked by our marshal will result sometime in some fatal 
injury, and then who will be to blame. Let our marshal put a stop to 
it at once. 


ME AND MY SHADOW, 1877 


From the Kirkwood Weekly Mail, February 14, 1877. 


Kirkwood belles disenchant themselves concerning their beautiful 
beaux by promenading at night with a lantern with the youths. The style 
is narrowed down so that she carries the light, he walks before her, and 
his shadow as it wanders over the street, gives her a wonderful shock, 
and she selects another sweet particular for the next evening’s experi- 
mental chasses. 
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CORRESPONDENTS PLEASE TAKE NOTE 
From the Bowling Green Democratic Banner, February 8, 1845. 


Our columns are opened to correspondents from any quarter re- 
serving to ourselves the privilege of rejecting such as may not please us. 
We are not particular as to the subjects discussed—politics, love, law, 
religion—anything which will suit the varied tastes of our intelligent 
readers. 


RESENTS DISCRIMINATION 
From the St. Louis Beacon, July 11, 1829. 


An appropriation to open out the road from St. Louis to Jefferson 
City will be among the measures expected from the next session of con- 
gress. A thousand dollars a mile will probably be sufficient as that 
sum is known to be enough in the old states to defray all the expenses 
of clearing, opening, and graduating to four or five degrees, bridging small 
streams, making side drains, and building side walls even in hilly, 
broken, and mountainous ground. At that rate about $120,000 will give 
us a good road to Jefferson City. Missouri has yet had nothing, not a 
dollar, for internal improvement, for the $30,000 which was appropriated 
for the Santa Fe road, “of which not a trace remains,” was expended on 
an object beyond the limits of the State. She has therefore a right to 
something and the paltry sum of $120,000 cannot be denied her while 
millions are voted for roads, canals, and breakwaters in a few favored 
states to the east of the Allegheny mountains. 


TRACTORS HAVE SETTLED THIS ARGUMENT 
From the Weston Border Times, February 27, 1864. 


The members of the Greenfield Farmer’s club recently discussed the 
question “What kind of a team is most economical for the farmer to use?” 
The relative advantage of oxen and horses, according to the Greenfield 
Gazette, are as follows: 

(1) It would not cost as much at the outset to purchase cattle as 
horses, nor as much to get yokes and carts, as harness and wagons. 

(2) Young thrifty cattle would increase in value from $25 to $50 per 
yoke annually while horses remain at about the same value. 

(3) Horses are more liable to meet with accidents and many in- 
juries that would render the horse worthless would do but slight damage 
to the ox or less to the owner. 

(4) There are many kinds of work in many places that can be per- 
formed to better advantage with cattle than with horses. 

But all are not in favor of cattle. Several gentlemen who were pres- 
ent preferred a horse team because it could do more work in a given 
time, with about the same expense of feed as cattle. They also stated 
that one horse must be kept on every farm and that it was cheaper to 
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furnish one extra horse and make a team of the two than to keep one 
horse and a yoke of cattle. One man suggested mules would be prefer- 
able to any other animals for a team. Nearly all thought that if two 


teams were necessary on a farm, one must be of horses and one of 
cattle. 


PISTOL PACKIN’ POPULACE 
From the Lexington Weekly Intelligencer, July 8, 1876. 


The practice of carrying concealed weapons is one that every good 
citizen is interested in having discontinued and should denounce as an 
evil no longer to be tolerated in the community. The officers of the 
law should also make it their especial duty to see that the legal penal- 
ties are rigidly enforced against all offenders, be they rich or poor, black 
or white, young or old. At present it is nothing uncommon for boys 
not yet out of their teens, as well as those who are older, to carry side 
arms upon almost every occasion, and even to desecrate the house 
of God by wearing them within its sacred precincts. At almost any of 
our public social gatherings a careful search would discover that a con- 
siderable percentage of the young and middle-aged males in the assemb- 
lage have either a pistol or a bowie-knife concealed upon their person, 
which they are not slow to draw forth upon the most frivolous provoca- 
tion or in response to some fancied insult which an inebriated brain may 
suggest has been offered to them or theirs to the great danger of gentle- 
men in no wise interested in them or their quarrels or debauchies, and to 
the women and children who may happen to be present. 


PLATTE COUNTIAN THE DISCOVERER OF GOLD IN 1848 


Excerpts from an article by Dr. W. F. Sanders, Dean of Park College, 
Parkville, Missouri. 


The plans undertaken by the state of California to commemorate 
the three years of centennials from the discovery of gold in 1848 to the 
admission of California into the Union in 1850 have centered much atten- 
tion on the names connected with these romantic and dramatic events .... 

One of the most interesting incidents in the relationship of Platte 
County to the Gold Rush was the undeniable fact that James W. Mar- 
shall, who is called the discoverer of gold in California by Stewart 
Edward White in The Forty-Niners, was a citizen of Platte County. 
George Remsburg of Atchison, Kansas, and California, the author of an 
article on Platte County history published recently in the Atchison Globe, 
relates some of the facts given in a 75th anniversary edition of the 
Placerville, California, Mountain Democrat. “The 75th Anniversary edi- 
tion of the Placerville (California) Mountain Democrat contains the fol- 
lowing letter written by A. St. Clair Denver of Chicago, regarding 
James W. Marshall the discoverer of gold in California, who was an 
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early settler in Platte County, Missouri. ‘It was not the spirit of ad- 
venture or enterprise which took James W. Marshall to the Pacific 
Coast. Strange as it may seem to those who knew him in California, and 
his awkward, uncouth ways, it was a serious love affair, as related to me 
in Missouri in 1848. Mrs. Green, who employed Marshall in Missouri, 
had a handsome, bright, intelligent daughter, Miss Tennessee, with whom 
Marshall was desperately smitten. She did not reciprocate, but subse- 
quently married another man of the same name from New York, a young 
doctor, genteel and polished with the world at large and women in par- 
ticular. He [Marshall] determined to place himself outside of the world 
of civilized women and the next spring left for the Pacific Coast.’” 

George Remsburg states “Mr. Denver is mistaken as regards the 
given name of Miss Green. It was ‘Missouri’ instead of ‘Tennessee’ 
Green. She was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Elisha Green who oper- 
ated the historic old ‘Green House’ at Platte City. 

“But for the aforementioned disappointment in love, James W. Mar- 
shall might have become a permanent resident of Platte County, and 
the great gold rush to California might have had a different origin. He 
was born at Marshall’s Corner, New Jersey, October 10, 1810. His 
father was a man of note in church and state. As a young man James 
had a tendency to see visions and this is thought to account for his 
alleged belief in Spiritualism. Soon after his father’s death in the 30's. 
he came to Fort Leavenworth intending to take a claim in the newly 
opened Platte Purchase. He settled in Platte County and there, between 
carpenter work, farming and trading, he was fairly prosperous until 
seized with the ague which was then prevalent in the new country and 
which, to use his own words, ‘reduced him to a shadow.’ Added to it 
were the pangs of ‘unrequited love’ and driven to discouragement and 
melancholy he decided to go to the Far West. He drifted to Oregon 
and from there to California in the 40’s. He found employment with 
Captain Sutter at Sutter’s Fort. For several months he made plows 
and spinning wheels and was quite handy about the place. He enlisted 
in the Bear Flag War and also in the Mexican War, serving through 
the latter in California. He received his discharge in 1847, and resumed 
work for Captain Sutter. Shortly after, while superintending the erec- 
tion of a sawmill at Coloma, he made the discovery that startled the 
entire civilized world and precipitated the greatest gold rush in his- 
ey he 

Mrs. Leo J. Dowling of East Leavenworth, Missouri, in a letter of 
May 18, 1949, gives some additional interesting information regarding 
James W. Marshall “Here is some information given to me by Miss 
Marguerite Tomlin, East Leavenworth, Missouri, about James W. Mar- 
shall. Miss Tomlin lives on the farm where Marshall stayed with her 
grandparents and made repairs on his wagon. 

“Marshall came here from North Carolina because he knew the 
Todds and James O’Brien Saunders, who came here in 1835. Because 
Saunders had a blacksmith shop, this may have been another reason 
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for Marshall to seek him. During the time the ironwork was made for 
the wagon, Marshadl followed his trade of cabinet-making. The walnut, 
cherry, linn, and maple trees in abundance were encouragement for his 
trade. When his wagon was ready, he left for California. 

“James W. Marshall never married and did not share in the glory 
of his discovery and died poor. He is buried at Fort Sutter, California. 

“Marshall made two drop-leaf tables for the Dowling family in ap- 
preciation for what was done for him. At the present time the walnut 
table is owned by Mrs. George Baker of Leavenworth, Kansas, and the 
cherry table is in the home of Leo J. Dowling, East Leavenworth, Mis- 
souri.” 

In the Hollywood film “California, Golden Beginning,” an important 
part of California’s centennial program, James W. Marshall appears 
prominently. The film relives in vivid color all of the drama of the 
discovery of gold. On the statue, honoring the discoverer of gold at 
Sutter’s mill, the figure of James W. Marshall points to the spot in the 
American River where the “find” was made. This photograph is one of 
a series to be available for display at centennial celebrations. 


ERRATA 


Excerpts from a letter from A. B. Phillips, Church Historian of the Re- 
organized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, Independ- 
ence, Missouri. 


In your October issue just received I note a statement ascribed to the 
Kansas City Star of July 1, 1949, by John Edward Hicks, that of the 
“Book of Commandments” “only three copies of the completed book are 
known to exist.” This statement evidently was derived from insufficient 
information in two respects. First, we have three copies of the original 
book (besides a number of reprints) in our church vault, and our evi- 
dence indicates with reasonable assurance the existence of various other 
copies. Second, reference to the “completed book” is somewhat mislead- 
ing, as the printing had not been completed when the mob removed the 
printing press and type and destroyed or scattered the sheets of the book 
that had been printed, none of which had been bound. The binding done 
in some instances later was the work of various persons desiring to pre- 
serve the sheets collected and in their possession. I have personally 
seen a number of them, besides those in our vault. 

Chapter LXV, the last of the printed sheets of the Book of Com- 
mandments, is part of a revelation given in Kirtland, Ohio, in September, 
1831. The interruption of the printing work by the mob prevented setting 
up and printing the rest of this revelation at that time, which contains 
seventy-four words following the word “Ephraim” at the end of the 
printed sheets of the Book of Commandments. The whole revelation, 
however, was in the possession of the church and was published com- 
plete in 1835 as a section of the book of Doctrine and Covenants by official 
vote of the church.... 
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MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


Bulletin, Missouri Historical Society, July: “Patriot Priest,” by Louise 
Callan, R.S.C.J.; “Captain Thomas Hawkes Griffith,” edited by Ruth 
Ferris; “Pictorial Envelopes of the Civil War”; “Sara Teasdale—a 
Memory,” by Helen Walker Long; “Gold Fever: The Letters of 
‘Solitaire,’ Goldrush Correspondent of 49,” edited by John Francis 
McDermott. 


Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, October: “The Transition from 
German to English in the Missouri Synod from 1910 to 1947,” by the 
Rev. Paul T. Dietz. 


Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine, September: “Rhoda 
Fairchild [Chapter ]” (Carthage, Mo.) ; ibid., October: “Governor 
George Wyllis [Chapter ]” (Hannibal, Mo.). 


Etude, July: “Saga of the St. Louis Municipal Opera,” by W. D. Rev- 
elli. 


Journal of the Illinois State Archaeological Society, July: “Missouri 
State Society and Greater St. Louis Society Group Active.” 


Life, October 17: “President Truman.” 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, September: “The Significance 
of the Mississippi Valley in American Diplomatic History, 1686-1890,” 
by Richard W. Van Alstyne. 


National Educational Association Journal, October: “Leadership + 
Unity = Success: Public-School System,” (St. Joseph, Mo.) ‘by 
G. Lomax. 


Nebraska History, June: Robidoux’s Trading Post at ‘Scott’s Bluffs,’ 
and the California Gold Rush,” by Merrill J. Mattes. 


Newsweek, August 15: “It’s Truman in ’52, Plus Clifford.” 


New York Historical Institute Quarterly, October: “Pursuit of the Hori- 
zon: A Life of George Catlin,” by Loyd Haberly. 


New York Times Magazine, June 19: “Portrait of a Young Career 
Woman,” (Margaret Truman) by B. Furman. 


New Yorker, July 19: “Hush-a-bye; Missouri Waltz.” 


The Quill, September: “On the Record,” (biographical sketch of Floyd 
C. Shoemaker) by Victor E. Bluedorn. 


The Register of the Kentucky Historical Society, July: “Beyond the 
Strife. The Correspondence of George C. Stedman and William 
Torrey Harris, Conclusion,” by Kurt F. Leidecker. 
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Saturday Evening Post, October 8: “Can the Rackets Recapture Mis- 
souri?,” by J. A. Morris. . 


Transactions Kansas Academy of Science, Vol. 52, No. 2, 1949: “Lead- 
Silver Molds of the Osage Indians,” by George E. Fry. 


Womans Home, October: “Young House Mother, in Columbia, Mis- 
souri.” 


Western Humanities Review, April: “Letters by Forty-Niners,” edited 
by Dale L. Morgan. 
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